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MINOR MORALS, 


AND 


SKETCHES OF NATURAL HISTORY, 


Fax Nx, Mary, and Lovis\s, returning from a 
Walk with their Two Brothers, they enter 
the Room where Sor Hf is at Work. 


Soßen. 
1 7 | : . 
OU are late, methinks, this even- 
ing. | 
Lionel. Oh! yes, we have met with 


{me adventures; and then Louiſa be- 
came fo tired at laſt, that I thought 


Julius 


* 
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Julius and I muſt have brought her 


home in our arms. 


Sophia. And pray what were your 
adventures? 

Fulius, Why, the firſt was, that we 
met a drove of oxen, and the girls 
were in a fright, and ſo we got over 
into a field to eſcape from them. 

(Mrs. Belmour entering.) Oh! T am 
glad to ſee you returned, my children! 
I was afraid you would carry my little 
girl here too far, What detained you 
ſo late? 

Julius. J was juſt telling Sophia, 
madam, that firit we met I dare ſay a 
thouſand oxen in droves, with men 
with them, who, I underſtood, were 
Welchmen, and they made a ſtrange 
hooting noiſe ſuch as I never heard 
before. My ſiſters were afraid of the 
cattle; ſo we clambered over hedge 

and 
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and ditch to get out of their way, and 
by that means loſt ourſelves. 

Mrs. Belmour. Thoſe cattle are 
very inoffenſive: you need not have 
been afraid of them. They are bred 
in Wales in vaſt numbers, and ſent 
from thence when they are old enough, 
to be fattened in our rich paſtures. 
They are generally too much tired, 
poor things, to have any delire to 
run at people. 

Fanny. But ſo are oxen in the 
ſtreets of J.ondon; and yet you very 
often hear of their hurting paſſengers. 

Mrs. Belmour. Becauſe they are 
overdriven and hunted into a fever 
by the cruel monſters that conduct 
them, for whom, ſurcly, there ought 
to be ſome ſevere puniſhment, as no- 
thing is more diſgraceful to human 
nature, If animals are given us by 
Providence for our ſupport, it is our 


Vor. II. B duty 
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duty to take their lives in the eaſieſt 
way, and by no means to make them 


ſuffer. 
Julius. I am ſure I would not be 


a butcher for the world. 

Lionel. Nor I; I am ſure I could 
ſtarve firſt. F 
Mrs. Belmour. 'Habit reconciles 
people to ſights and acts of cruclty, 
A child brought up to ſee cattle driven 
daily to the ſlaughter-houſe, and the 
kennels of his father's court adjoin= 
ing to it ſtreaming with blood, ac- 
quires, as he grows up, no other idea 
but of the limbs and heads he aſter- 
wards beholds weighed and ſold. Of 
the animal as an exiſting and ſuffer- 
ing creature, he has probably no 
notion at all. Well, and after you 
eſcaped from this horned multitude 

what did you do? 
Lionel, We were detained then by 
a much 


* 


eſt 
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a much prettier ſight; for, rambling 
through fields and over the meadows 


on the left, we got at laſt to the foot- 


bridge, and then I knew my way; 
and we came into the turnpike-road, 
where we ſaw a Whole regiment of 
horſe- ſoldiers juſt come from a re- 
view. I like to ſee them ſo! Such 
nice, ſmart-looking men, and ſuch 
beautiful horſes! I'm ſure I wiſh papa 
would do as he ſaid he would once; 
and, when I am big enough, make me 
a captain of light-horſe. 

Mrs. Belmour. Yet you would not 
be a butcher for all the world? You 
would rather ſtarve ? 

Lionel. Yes, to be ſure; but being 


a ſoldier is nqt at all like that. 


Mrs. Belmour. Only fo far as a 


butcher earns his bread by killing ani- 


mals for the food of his fellow men; 
B 2 and 
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and a ſoldier procures his by killing 
the men themſelves. 

Lionel. Dear Aunt! As if a cap- 
tain was at all like a naſty greaſy 
_ butcher! 

Mrs. Belmour. And which could 
we beſt do without ? 

Fanny. Why, the butcher: for, if 
we had no mutton and beef, we could 
live upon bread and rice, and pies 
and puddings, and fruit ; but if there 
were no officers nor ſoldiers, the ene- 
mies of England would come and kill 
us all, 

Mrs. Belmour. But is it neceſſary 
for England to have enemies ? 

Julius. They lay the French are 
our natural enemies, 

Mrs. Belmour. And what does that 
mean? What 1s a natural enemy ? 


Julius. An enemy, I ſuppoſe, that 


Nature has made. 
Mrs. 
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Mrs. Belmour. By Nature, you 
mean God. So then it ſeems that 
God made different countries, and 
cauſed the men inhabiting thoſe coun- 
tries to ſpeak different languages, only 
that they might have pretences to de- 
flroy and murder each other! No: 
when the great Author of the Uni. 
verſe placed his reaſoning creatures 
in various climates, where the pro- 
ductions of the earth are different, 
he certainly did not intend to ſay to 
the European, “Go now and ſubdue 
the other quarters of the globe, and 
cauſe their inbabitants to work for 
your gratification,” Nor could the 
Omnipotent implant in the inhabitants 
of two diviſions of the earth parted 
from each other only by a few leagues 
of water, or ſome high mountains, a 
natural antipathy, ſo that, from mere 
hatred and deteſtation of each other, 

B 3 the 
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the ſtudy of whole generations of theſe 
men ſhould be mutual annoyance, and 
their whole ambition to ſweep each 
other from the earth. It is much 
more realonable to ſuppoſe, that God, 
when he gave to man reaſon and fore- 
thought, when he beſtowed on him 
memory and reflection, denied to the 
other animals, intended to give him 
allo a ſuperior degree of happineſs, 
And certainly nothing is ſo contrary to 
that ſcheme of benevolence, as the ſyſ- 
tematic hatred which we are brought 
up to entertain for our fellow-crea- 
tures. Vet is ſuch a ſyſtem not only 
continued in deſpite of common ſenſe, 
but is made one of the motives by 
which men are induced to enter into 
aſſociations called armies, whoſe bu- 


ſinels it is, under the notions of ho- 


nour and glory, to maim and kill 
other men, formed on their {ide into 
h the 
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the ſame ſort of aſſociations, on the 
ſame principles, who, in fact, are hired 
to kill and be killed. We may call 
it what we will, but, reduced to plain 
ſenſe, that 1s the real truth, 

Julius. But, my dear madam, if 
we were not to have ſoldiers, we muſt 
ſoon be conquered by other nations 
who have. And as long as there muſt 
be armies, ſurely it is an honorable 
thing to defend one's country. 

Mrs. Belmour. Certainly very ho- 
norable, and what is every man's duty, 
It is not being of the profeſſion of a 
ſoldier, ſuch as the preſent circum- 
ſtances of the world of necellity create, 
that I blame in any man. It is, as 
things unfortunately are, neceſſary, 
and I know no ſet of men more ge- 
nerally reſpettable ; but it is the pre- 
judices, the impoſitions, which have 
created that neceſſity, that I abhor, 

1H 
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Tt 1s the certainty that governments 


take advantage of even the virtues of 
the people to make them the tools of 
ambition; and, inſtead of a defender 
of his native land, I am apt to conſider 
a ſoldier as one whole life is fold to 
do or to ſuffer evil, not becauſe he 
chooſes it, but becauſe it is the cul. 
tom of his country. And I cannot 
but think how much happier, and 
more really uſeful, ſuch a man would 


be, if occupied in the culture of the 


earth, or in elevating the exiſtence of 
its inhabitants by the arts that poliſh 
life, and give dignity to human na- 
ture. I do not ſay, that, as ſociety is at 
preſent conſtituted, we could do with- 
out ſoldiers; but I hope that an ha- 
bit of reaſoning and of reflecting will 
conquer this prejudice, as it has done 


Jo many others; and man will diſcover 


that ferocity is not bravery, nor in- 


tiling 
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flicting wounds and miſery on others. 
the way to ſecure his own happineſs, 

Julius. But, my dear Aunt, re- 
member what fine fellows the Ro- 
mans were, and how great we are 
always taught to conſider them! 

Mrs. Belmour. They were great, 
in the trueſt ſenſe of the word, while 
they fought and died for their country 
during the early ages of the Republic; 
but when the warlike power they ac- 
quired in that conteſt was turned to 
the acquiſition of remote conqueſt, 
you ſee that luxury, and the pride 
which was the conſequence of bound- 
leſs ſucceſs, very ſoon changed the 
national charater. Great armies were 
necellary to a government who pol- 
ſeſſed almoſt all the then known world. 
Thele armies, from conquering the 
moſt diſtant provinces, became un- 
quiet when they were not employed, 

and 
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and the Conſuls found their own 
ſafety endangered if they did not lead 
them forth to new viQories. The 
army, in fact, poſſeſſed all the power, 
and the empire ſoon became at the 
diſpoſal of him who knew beſt how 
to obtain the affection of the legions. 
Czſar, who was certainly one of the 
greateſt men that ever lived, united 
all the talents that were calculated to 
change the form of government from 
a Republic into a deſpotic Monarchy ; 
but a paſſion for their former liberty 
glowed in the breaſts of a few illuſ- 
trious men, and Cæſar, you know, 
was ſtabbed in the Capitol by Brutus, 
Caſſius, Cinna, and ſome other noble 
Romans. The miſchief, however, was 
too deeply rooted. Anthony, a pro- 
fligate and worthleſs man, contrived | 
to avenge the death of his friend and 
patron, Ceſar, and afterwards agreed 

with 
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OQavius (the nephew of the firſt 
Czlar) and Lepidus to divide the Ro- 
man Empire into three parts, of which 
each was to govern one; and this is 
what is called the Triumvirate. But 
Anthony, entangled by the art of 
Cleopatra the celebrated Queen of 
Egypt, and become contemptible 
through his own vices, ſoon periſhed 
in ignominy; Lepidus was too inſigni- 
ficant to make any reſiſtance againſt 
the growing power of Octavius Cæſar, 
and he ſoon poſſeſſed himſelf of the 
Empire. The Republic then ceaſed 
to exiſt, and a long ſucceſſion of Im- 
perators or Emperors followed, of 
whom, with only four or five excep- 
tions, it is not too harſh to ſay, that 
they were ſo infamous, they ſo far 
excecded in the moſt hideous vices all 
that had preceded or have ſucceeded 
them (if we except, I think, three or 

four 
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four inſtances), that they ſeem to have 


been choſen to ſhow how ill man is 


calculated to be intruſted with un- 
limited power, 

Julius. But pray tell me how it 
happens that we find curiolities now 
in England, and ſee antiquities in 


people's cabinets, that they ſay are 


Roman. 

Mrs. Belmour. Becauſe this iſland, 
except the mountainous parts of 
Wales and the highlands of Scot- 


land, was once under the dominion 


of the Romans. 

Lionel. What, did they conquer 
us? 

Mrs. Belmour. Even fo. 

Lionel, I'm ſure I've heard people 
lay that England never was con- 
quered, and that the Engliſh never 
were beat, 


Mrs. 


uer 


one 
ver 
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Mrs. Belmour, Whoever told you 
ſo, were certainly better patriots than 
hiſtorians. 

Julius. I ſhould like to be in- 
formed of the truth of all thoſe aſſer- 
tions, but at ſchool one 1s laughed at 
if one goes to read out of ſchool 
hours. I began the Hiſtory of Eng- 
land, and was reading it through ; 
but I don't know how it was, we got 
a new ſcheme of play among us, and 
they would have quizzed me to death, 
if I had remained in my room to read; 


and ſince that, I have never thought 


about it. 


Mrs. Belmour. My dear Julius, I 


am ſorry to ſay that you vill be ig- 


norant as long as you live, if you do 
not get the beiter of that falſe'ſhame 


1 makes you afraid of being 


It is by ſuch 
feebleneſs 


quizzed as you call it. 
Vol. II. C 
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feebleneſs of mind that we are led at 
all ages to ſacrifice our own opinions, 
and even pleaſures, to the whims of 
others, often of people about whom 
we care nothing. I have known more 
young men ruined by that unhappy 
ſort of pride, than by any naturally 
bad propenſities of their own. Well! 
{ſince you ſhould like to know, and 
yet have been ſo ſimply laughed out 
of informing youllſlelf, I will tell you. ; 
The firſt accounts we have of theſe 4A 
iſlands were thoſe given to the Ro- © 
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count of the ferocity of the Iſlanders, 
though the ſouth-eaſtern part of the 
iſland had already made ſome advances 


in the arts of civilized life, and was 


become extremely populous. The 
other quarters of the country were 
then inhabited by wandering hordes 
of ſavages, who lived on the milk and 
fleſh, and were clothed with the ſkins, 
of their cattle. 

Julius. But, my dear madam, if 
England was an iſland, how could the 
inhabitants get thither? They mult 
have known the invention of boats? 

Mrs. Belmour. There you puzzle 
me, Julius. I know no more how 
theſe our iſlands were peopled, than 
how any other part of the world was 
firſt ſtocked with inhabitants. My in- 
formation indeed ſays, that the iſland 
called Britain was peopled from Gaul, 

C2 as 
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as that part of the Continent was then 
named which we now call France :— 
ſo you ſee we can trace our origin no 
farther than to the people we deſpiſe 
and hate. There is a remote tradi- 
tion, which tells that this iſland (ſo lit- 
tle a while ſince eſteemed the miſtreſs 
of the world) was, by ſome violent 
concuſſion of the earth, ſevered from 
the Continent, and it muſt have been 
preciſely from France. There are 
fanciful people who imagine that veſ- 
tiges ſtill remain of this fact in the 
diſpoſition of the rocks of the op- 
polite ſhores, and ſay, that there is a 
chalk bed between Dover and Calais, 
which ſeems a fort of continuation of 
the Downs on either coaſt. I own I 
did not diſcover the reſemblance of 
the foil on the margins of the two 
kingdoms. Collins the Poet touches 

ON 
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on this ideal union, in his Ode to 
Liberty : 


The Gaul, 'tis held of antient ſtory, 
Saw Britain link'd to his now adverſe ſtrand: 
No ſea between, nor cliff ſublime and hoary, 
He paſs'd with unwet feet thro' all our land. 


However that tradition might or 
might not be true; certain it is, that 
the manners and religion of the Bri- 
tons, or Britains, were the ſame as thoſe 
of their Gallic neighbours. They were 
almoſt naked, living in huts or caves; 
and even when they became a little 
more accuſtomed to ſomething like ci- 
vilized ſociety, they till led a fort 
of wandering life, divided into ſmall 
tribes, and their ſole property was 
their ſword and their cattle. The 
Druids, their prieſts, had great au- 
thority among them, and kept them in 


awe by ſubjugating them to ſuper- 
C3 ſtitious 
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ſtitious ceremonies. They practiſed 
theſe ceremonies in dark woods, or 
deep and rocky receſſes; and they 
frequently offered up human victims 
to their imaginary God Thor. No 
idolatrous worſhip ever obtained ſuch an 
aſcendant over mankind” as that of the 
anlient Gauls and Britons*. And in 
this {fate they were found by Cæſar, 
who, having made himſelf maſter jof 


Gaul, had a curioſity to explore the 


iland which could be diſtinguiſhed 
from its coaſt. He is believed to have 
landed at Deal, in Kent, The Bri- 
tons, however, who were by no means 
able to defend themſelves againſt him, 
agreed to pay a tribute in teſtimony 
of their ſubmiſhon. But forgetting 
the danger when the Roman troops 
were withdrawn, they neglected to 


* Hume. 


perform 
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perform what he had demanded; 


| and Cæſar, irritated by their failure, 


landed in great force, I believe, on 
the coaſt of Hampſhire, and, croſſing 
the Thames, took and burned the ca- 
pital of Caſſivelaunus, one of their 
Princes, under whoſe command they 
had aſſociated to oppoſe the victorious 
Roman; who, after having extorted 
new ſubmiſhons, returned into Gaul. 
And this was the firſt conqueſt of 
England, which afterwards remained 
free from the Roman yoke, or feel- 
ing it but little, for almoſt an hundred 
years. 

But Cæſar's conqueſt, unlike the 
generality of thoſe unjuſt incurhons, 
was probably of very great uſe to 
the conquered people. The Romans 
brought us arts, while they made us 
feel the weight of their arms. Then 
firſt the inhabitants of Britain began 
tO 
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to emerge from a ſtate which can be 
conſidered as little better than that 
in which we have ſince ſeen the wild 
inhabitants of the northern diviſion of 
America. 

Lionel. Then Cæſar's wars were 
not ſo wicked as you ſay wars are 
now ? 

Mrs. Belmour. Juſt as wicked in 
their purpoſe; though the event pro- 
ved, but not till after much blood- 
ſhed and miſery, and till many gene- 
rations had paſſed away, that good 
is ſometimes the conſequence of evil. 
Another day I will endeavour to give 


you ſome 1dea of the decline of the 


Romans from being maſters of the 
world to the loweſt {tate of degrada- 
tion; and we will take another oc- 
caſion to go ſlightly over our own hiſ- 
tory—not that I pretend in theſe light 
ſketches to ſatisfy your curioſity, I only 
| mean 
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mean to excite it. It is neceſſary that 


every body ſhould know the principal 
events that have happened in their own 
country: without ſome ſuch informa- 
tion, they cannot ſo well judge of what 
is paſſing before their eyes, and are 
continually making miſtakes, as well as 
is liable to receive falſe impreſſions. I 
do not think the ſtudy of hiſtory ſo 
pleaſant as it is uſeful; but no one 
can pretend to be well educated who 
has not a general knowledge of it. 


It can hardly be diſpenſed with as a 


part of female education ; but every 
man ſhould be well informed, not 
merely in that of his own country, but 
he ſhould know the antient as well 
as preſent fituation of the various 
ſtates of Europe, and Aſia, where ori— 
ginally was the ſeat of empire. —Be- 
ſides that it is requiſite as an accom- 
piiſhment, ſuch knowledge may ſerve 

many 
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It abates 


our pride, I think, when we know 
that other nations greater and more 


powerful than ours have flouriſhed 


and faded; and we may learn, when 
we ſee that no great people ever re- 
tained their greatneſs after they had 
loſt their liberty, to guard that which 
alone has made this little iſland the 
firſt maritime power in the world; 
which, by protecting her commerce, 
would have given her all the bleſſings 
enjoyed by every region of the earth ; 
and, were it not for wars, which com- 
merce 1s too apt to produce, might 
have rerdered her the happieſt coun- 
try under Heaven, and a mediatrix 
and peace-maker among the other 


nations. 


Sophia. But I have heard, Aunt, 
that there are other countries much 
finer than England. 


Mrs. 
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| England; 
| great extent of the country, 1s to be 


4 
country has over ours in point of 


4 ” numbers. 
ours, the poor ſuffer moſt dreadfully 
Þ in winter. Every part of France is not 
A exempt from a great degree of cold: 
but, ſouth of Paris, the poor endure 
but little 
H change of ſeaſon, and their food is 
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Undoubtedly many 


France, for 


Mrs. Belmour. 


enjoy a finer climate. 


4 13 has almoſt all the geogra- 


we advantages of England, and 
| many that England cannot boaſt. Her 
northern provinces produce corn, 
fruits, and cattle, as abundantly as 
Tagland: in the ſouth, ſhe is rich in 
« wine that gladdeth the heart of man, 
« and oil that cauſeth his face to ſhine.” 
] believe the air more healthy than 
and to that, as well as the 


imputed the immenſe advantage that 


In all cold countrics like 


inconvenience from the 


certainly 
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certainly wholeſomer than that eaten 
by the lower claſſes with us. We 
have been taught to believe that the 
peaſants danced, though in wooden 
ſhoes and without ſhirts, to keep 
themſelves from rellecting on their 
hunger; but much of all that never 
was true. To return, however, to the 
ſubject from whence this diſcourſe 
arole, I am perſuaded that, if inſtead 
of tearing each other to pieces during 
thele five hundred years, we had on 
both ſides had the ſenſe to make the 
moſt of our advantages; if we had 
exchanged our commodities, and cul- 
tivated our fields, and our reaſon, in- 
ſtead of having manured the fields of 


both countries, and of America, and 


even Africa and Aſia, with blood, we 
might now all have danced, or have 
been happy enough to have done ſo, 
and many millions of people would 

have 


ten 


the 
len 
ep 
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er 
he 
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have been in the world who have 
fallen in the field, or died the milera- 
ble victims of war, to gratify the am- 
bition of a few, who call themſelves 
great politicians, and prove it by thin- 


| ning the world. 


1 recollett, I think, a ſtanza of 
Thomſon's in that enchanting poem 
« The Caſtle of Indolence,'““ which 
may conclude our diſcourſe on this 


ſubjett : 


But what moſt ſhew'd the vanity of life, 

Was to behold the nations all on fire, 

In cruel broils engag'd and deadly ftrite : 

Mott chriſtian kings, inflam'd with black deſire, 

With honorable ruffians in their hire, 

Cauſe war to rage, and blood around to pour: 

Of this ſad work when each begins to tire, 

They fit them down juſt where they were before, 

Till for new ſcenes of woe peace ſhall their force 
reſtore. 


DIALOGUE 
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DIALOGUE II. 


The Six Children prepared to walk with their 
| Aunt, 


Mrs. Belmour. 


Y ou know we are to have a long 
walk to-night, which way ſhall we go? 
Lionel, Oh! I will ſhew you a 
plealant walk: over the heath, and 
up acroſs the mount where the fir- 
trees are planted, there is the prettieſt 
view you ever ſaw over the park. 
Mrs. Belmour. Well, we will go 
thither: the beauty of the year will 
ſoon be on the decline ; many of the 


birds have already ceaſed to ſing, and 
many of the moſt beautiful flowers 


are gone. After Midſummer, the 
freſhneſs 
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freſhneſs and delightful verdure of 
the landſcape is faded even in this | 
country. In the more ſouthern cli- 
mates of Europe, the heat much 
ſooner deſtroys the brilliant verdure 
of ſummer. In Italy, the cigala, a 
ſort of cricket, devours the leaves 
almoſt on their firſt appearance ; 
and, generally ſpeaking, there is no 
country which is ſo green throughout 
the year as England. 

Sophia, A common is a very ugly 
thing. Why don't they plant it with 
trees, and ſow it with wheat ? 

Mrs. Belmour. Becauſe much of 
ſuch kind of ground is naturally bar- 
ren, and was neglekted by the firſt ap- 
propriators of Ahe ſoil as not worth 
cultivating, and becauſe many of theſe 
rude places afford ſubſiſtence to the 
poor. The produce beſides, how- 
ever rough it looks, is uſeful in many 

D 2 reſpetts. 
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reſpeds. The furze“ or gorſe, which 
bears a yellow bloſſom, and makes a 
common or heath look ſo brilliant in 
ſpring and the greater part of ſummer, 
{erves ſometimes for food for cattle, 
by being ground in a mill, or cut 
ſmall, to deſtroy the effects of its 
thorns. It is put up in ſtacks, and 
makes fuel for the lime-kilns, and it 
ſerves as an harbour to game. The 
grals of theſe wild extents of land 
ſerves to paſture a great number of 
ſheep; and in ſome places the poor 
are allowed to keep cows upon them, 


and in others to rear geeſe. The plant 


too which we call heath r, that bears 
thoſe ſmall purple bells which make 
this kind of country look purple when 
it is in bloom, ſerves to burn; and in 
the mountains of Scotland, the High- 
landers thatch their houles and make 


*Ulex. + Erica vulgaris. 
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their beds with it. Another produce 
beſides is camomile“, which grows 
in great plenty on dry commons, and 
is thence taken in its greateſt perfec- 
tion for medicinal uſes; and here the 
midnight muſhroom often riſes, as if 
really planted by one of Titania's fol- 
lowers, or Ariel's companions. Let 
us recollett quotations alluding to 
commons and heaths : 


The common overgrown with fern, and rough 
With prickly gorſe, that, ſhapeleſs and deform, 
And dangerous to the touch, has yet its bloom, 
And decks itſelf with ornaments of gold, 
Yields no unpleaſing ramble: there the turf 
Smells freſh; and, rich in odoriferous herbs, 
And fungous fruits of earth, regales the ſenſe 
With luxury of unexpected ſweets, | 


On theſe wilds, too, Shakeſpeare 
often lays his ſcene. On a heath, 
near Fores in Scotland, the Witches, 


» Anthemis nobilis. + Cowper. 


D3 or 
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or Weird Siſters, met Macbeth, and 
ſaluted him with the prophecy which 
ſo fatally rouſed his ambition, and 
bade him aſpire to a throne which he 
waded through ſeas of blood to ob- 


tain. 
The practice of burning fern“, the 


aſhes of which are uſed in bleaching 
flax, is thus deſcribed in a later poem 
called © Walks in a Foreſt,” in which 
ſome of the lines intended to paint 
ſcenery are well written. 

The poet ſpeaks of great heat, and 
goes on to ſay 


Vet cannot heat's meridian rage deter 

The cottage matron from her annual toil. 

On that rough bank behold her, bent to reap 
The full- grown fern, her harveſt, and prepare 

. Her aſhy balls of purifying fame. 

Lo! yon bare ſpot ſhe deſtines for the hearth, 
Now ftrikes the ſteel, the tinder covers light 
With wither'd leaves and dry: now ſtoops to fan 
The glimmering ſparks, and motionleſs remains, 
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Watching the infant flame from fide to fide 
Run thro' the thin materials. Round her ſtray, 
Children or grand-children, a cheerful train 


"Diſperſed among the buſhes ; earneſt each 


To execute the taſk her nod aſſigns. 


The poem then proceeds to relate 
how the fire, thus lighted, has not un- 
frequently, in hot and dry ſummers, 
extended itlelf to the woods, and oc- 
caſioned the moſt alarming conflagra- 
tion through a whole country. 

_ Beſides the ule to which fern is put 
for bleaching flax with its aſhes, it is 
cut and dried in ſtacks for the litter 
of cattle; and the inhabitants of ſome 
of the newly-diſcovered iſlands in the 
South Sea, who know not the arts of 
cultivating any kind of grain or roots, 
make a ſort of bread of the roots of 
fern, eſpecially during a time of ſcar- 
city, which often happens among ſa- 
vages who live by fiſhing and hunting. 

Well, 
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Well, now we have reached the 
ſummit of the hill; the proſpect from 
hence is, indeed, beautiful. Nothing 
ſurely ſhews the triumph of art and 
induſtry more than the park, whoſe 
green and turfy inequalities are ſpread 
before us. It is not a great many 
years ſince this tract of land was re- 
claimed from the waſte, and now you 
ſee it is covered with the fineſt graſs, 
ſhadowed with trees, and filled with 
deer and ſheep. The owner of it 
you know is a nobleman, who delights 
in adorning it, not merely to gratify 
himſelf, but becauſe he employs a 
great number of workmen, who all 
live in a degree of comfort in cottages 
which he has built for them, and 
which you ſee at a little diſtance, 
forming no unpleaſing objett. Were 
all men of high rank to reſemble him, 


there would be very little complaint 
of 
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of the inequality of conditions, ſince 
in every ſociety ſome muſt be more 
at eaſe than others. Do you obſerve 
that high building on the left? Our 
next ramble ſhall be thither. In it 
are ſeveral inſtruments provided for 
the purpoſe of aſtronomical oblerva- 
tions, and all the beſt books on that 
ſubject. An ingenious man who lives 
in the houſe has that apartment allot- 
ted to his ſtudies, and the young peo- 
ple of the family attend to receive lec- 
tures in that ſublime ſcience, when in 
fine and clear evenings the heavenly 
bodies are moſt viſible. Perhaps I 
may obtain leave to have you admit- 
ted to theſe leQtures. 

Sophia, I read the other day that 
all the planets are inhabited. 

Mrs. Belmour. They may be ſo, 
for aught we know; the ſame Omni- 
potent Being who fitted us for this 

| olobe, 
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globe, may have created other crea- 
tures to whole natures the other pla- 
nets may be adapted. This thought 
ought never to occur to us without 
bringing with it a leſſon to our vanity. 
If the planets only are peopled, to 
ſay nothing of the myriads of mil- 
lions of ſtars which we ſee only in 
our horizon, how paltry and how 
poor ought to appear the little pur- 
ſuits and paſſions which agitate us, 
and which we appear to think of con- 
ſequence enough to intereſt the whole 
univerſe! ] often ſmile when I ſee 
a good man giving his opinion with a 
magilterial air, and telling us that, 
though we do not attend to him, he 
is ſure the whole world will one day 
bear witnels to the truth of his pre- 
diciion; or the ſoundnels of his advice; 
when, perhaps, he was never heard 
of, nor ever will be, beyond his own 


pariſh, 
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pariſh, or one or two in the neighbour- 
hood. Sometimes too a good lady is 
in great uneaſineſs that the world 
will ſay ſo and ſo; that world which 
knows not that ſhe exiſts, However, 
it is well that people are of conſe- 

quence to themſelves, ſince it ſerves 
to keep their lives from {tagnation ; 
but I have always thought the ſtudy 
of altronomy gave more effeQuual leſ- 
ſons of humility than are elſewhere 
to be learned. 

Now we will croſs into the park, 
and admire the beauty and variety of 
the trees, which, though not, like thoſe 
of foreſts, the growth of ages, are yet 


moſt agreeable objetts. The oak, 


which is the moſt majeſtic and the 
bell timber, has, you ſee, all the ap- 
pearance of rugged ſtrength. The 
form of the leaf is elegant, and, on the 
acorns, the fruit of this tree, it is ſaid, 

our 
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our anceſtors, the original inhabitants 
of this iſland, lived, before they poſ- 
ſeſſed the flocks and herds which af- 
terwards became their ſupport. Now | 
amidſt the variety of grain, fruit, 
and vegetables, with which cultiva- 
tion has clothed our fields and gar- 
dens, it is difficult to imagine that 
this harſh and unpalatable nut could 
ever be eaten. 

The aſh is next in merit to the oak. 
How beautifully light is its foliage, 
and how graceful the curvature of its 
branches! Of the wood of this tree 
are made ploughs, carts, and all in- 
ſtruments of huſbandry. The elm is 
darker in its foliage. Thoſe groups 
which you fee on the left, looking 
almoſt as black as firs, are elms; and 
the trees in the neighbourhood of 
London which are ſtripped up till 
they have rather the appearance of 


brooms 
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| brooms ſtuck in the ground than 
trees, are allo this fort. They are 
uſeful not only to ſupply fuel by 
their ſide branches, but to make the 
pipes through which water is con— 
veyed, and for the drains which are 
requiſite in a great city, becaule theſe 
trees are ealily hollowed for thoſe. 
purpoles. The beech, which I think 
the moſt beautiful of all, 1s of leſs 
value, though it ſupplies wedges uſed 
in ſhip-building, and the greater part 
of the wood uled by turners. No- 
thing ſurely is more delicious than 
thoſe beech-woods which feather with 
their beautiful flowing foliage the 
ſides of downs, and flouriſh on chalky 
foils. When I was a girl, I uſed to 
wander among them, gathering the 
wild raſpberries and {trawberries with 
which they abound ; and being com- 
pelled to quit thoſe delightful ſcenes 

Vor. II. E. for 
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for the confinement of a boarding- 
{chool in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, I have wiſhed myſelf tranſ- 
formed into a ſquirrel, that I might 
live amidſt theſe delightful ſhades, 
and bound from bough to bough, 
finding my food in the beech-nuts, 
and my ſhelter among the leaves. 

Mary. Oh! I am lure it is exactly 
the wiſh I ſhould have too. Squir- 
rels are ſuch pretty nimble creatures, 
with ſuch bright black eyes, and little 
tufted ſharp ears ! 

Mrs. Belmour. And yet how weak 
and puerile was my regret ; and how 
uſeleſs and contemptible a figure 
ſhould I have made now, had I waſted 
thoſe precious hours of youth in ſuch 
a mode of life as could have qualified 
me for nothing better than a compa- 
nion to a poor wood-cutter |! 

Mary. Oh! butif it were poſlible 

| that 
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that a perſon could be changed into 
any animal, though I do not mean to 
ſay that the wiſh 1s a wile one, the 
form of a ſquirrel would be prefera- 
ble to that of a bird, ſince it does not 
ſeem to be eren by the boys, as 
birds are. 

Mrs. Belmour. Alas! my dear Ma- 
ry, you are miſlaken, The active 
cruelty of man ſpares not any animal 
of the creation; and even thoſe which 
are harmleſs, and contribute nothing 
to his wants as affording food, are 
not free from his inhumanity. Theſe 
poor little inoffenſive inhabitants of 
the woods are objetts of chaſe to idle 
men and boys, who either ſhoot them, 
or throw at them ſticks loaded with 
lead at each end, which generally 
bring them bleeding and with broken 
limbs to the ground. 

Sophia. Ho barbarous! 

E 2 Mrs. 
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Mrs. Belmour. Not more ſo than 
the wanton cruelty with which birds 
are deſtroyed, and their neſts taken, to 
no poſhble uſe or profit; for there are 
very few of their tribes that do any 
injury to the farmer or gardener. 
But we lament theſe ravages in vain; 
let us go on with our little hiſtory of 
trees. -_ 

That rich and beautiful clump of 
high trees are cheſnuts ; and you, So- 
phia, may obſerve that their foliage 
reſembles what you have ſeen in Ita- 
lian paintings, and the drawings of 
Claude le Lorraine, quite unlike that 
of any other tree. This beautiful 
vegetable not only affords very valu- 
able timber, and is highly ornamental, 
but is almoſt the ſtaple ſupport of the 
inhabitants of the ſouthern parts of 
Europe, who make a ſort of bread of 
the nuts, or eat them as we do pota- 


toes 
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toes and other eſculent roots, It is 
called Caſtanea from Caſtana, a city of 
Theſlaly, from which it was ſuppoſed 
to have been brought into Italy; but 
it is probably a native of Spain, Italy 
and Sicily, fince it grows to ſuch an 
immenſe ſize in thoſe countries. In 
that part of Mount Etna called the 
Sylvola, or woody region, where the 
mountain 1s encircled with a zone of 
the moſt luxurious foreſts, there is 
one of theſe trees which is called 
Caſtanea di cento cavalli, the cheſnut- 
tree of an hundred horſe, becauſe 
ſuch is the extent of its trunk, 
now hollowed by time, that an hun- 
dred horſes and their riders might 
find ſhelter within it. Here, how- 
ever, in our more northern region, 
it never attains any thing like ſuch 
a ſize, The horſe-cheſnut, another 
ſpecies of tree, is of a more rapid 


E 3 growth; 
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growth; and its verdure, as well as 
the beauty of its flowers, renders it a 
great favourite in our plantations. 
The tufted trees of that ſhady row 


are horſe-cheſnuts. Their fine ver- 


dure, however, is now gone; but in 
May, when they are covered with 
ſpikes of flowers, white, elegantly 
ſhaded with red, which fades into 
yellow, there is hardly any object 
more lovely among all the vegetable 
beauties. 

The birch, whoſe name, from the 
tyranny of which it 1s an inſtrument, 
is not ſo much eſteemed as it de- 
ſerves, is a very elegant tree; and 
there is one fort with long pliant 
boughs, which rivals or even ſur- 
paſles, in the flexile flow of its droop- 
ing branches, the weeping-willow. 
Numberleſs other trees are collected 
to form the different and extenſive 
plantations 
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plantations which we ſee on either 
hand. That on the right ſurrounds 
a lake, into which a {mall river diſem- 
bogues itſelf, whoſe progreſs, even 
where you cannot ſee the water, you 
may now mark by the blue miſt riſing 
from it, as you may trace from the 
ſame circumſtance the form and 
boundaries of the lake itſelf. The 
fallow, the willow, and the alder, are 
among the more immediate ſhades 
that crowd over it; while oppoſite, 
on the higher ground, you ſee the 
family of firs, pines, and larches, 
which here aſpire almoſt to the gran- 
deur of Norwegian foreſts, and throw 
off by the contralt of their dark 
boughs the landſcape that opens be- 
yond them, lighted up as it is by 

the bright beams of the ſetting ſun. 
But the dews will ſoon fall heavily ; 
and even now the hour is at hand, 
which 
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which is ſo ſweetly deſcribed by one 
of our favourite poets in his Ode to 
Evening. Perhaps one of you may 
recollect the lines; I mean Collins. 


Julius. I can, I believe; for I was, 


ſo delighted with it when I read it 
anew a few days ſince, that I wrote it 
in a book, where I colled ſuch ſmall 
pieces of poetry as pleaſe me beſt. 
I do not pretend, however, to repeat 
the whole; but I recollect ſome ſtan- 
zas more particularly, becauſe I once 
tried to turn them all into Latin, and 
I remember beſt thoſe in which I 
ſucceeded. That where ruins are de- 
{cribed was one of them. | 


Then let me rove ſome wild and heathy ſcene, 
Or find ſome ruin midſt its dreary dells, 
Whoſe walls more awful nod 


By thy religious gleams. 


Or 


„ a 
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Or if chill bluftering winds, or driving rain, 
Prevent my willing feet, be mine the hut, 
That from the mountain's fide 
Views wilds, and ſwelling floods, 
And hamlets brown, and dim-diſcover'd ſpires, 
And hears their ſimple bell, and marks o'er all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual duſky veil. 

Mrs. Belmour. Which is exactly 
what we fee at this moment, I re- 
collect too ſome other ſtanzas on the 
ſame ſubject, by a poet ſtill living“, 
hardly inferior to theſe favourite lines 
of Collins's: 1 do not recollett them 
all, but they end with theſe lines: 

Now every pathon ſleeps; deſponding love, 
And pining envy: ever reſtleſs pride: 


An holy calm creeps o'er my peaceful ſoul, 
Anger and mad ambition's ſtorms ſubſide. 


Oh modeſt Evening ! let me oft appear 

A wandering votary in thy penſive train, 
Liſtening to every wildly warbled note, 

That fills with farewel ſwyeet thy dark'ning plain. 


* Dr. Joſeph Warton, 


But 
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But we muſt now haſten home, my 
children, though I have not exhauſted 


half the ſubjects that offer themſelves 


in a walk ſo various as this. We 
will therefore take another occaſion 
to viſit the park; and, to give more 
variety to our inquiries, we will go 
to it by another road. 


DIALOGUE 


SEE PROSPECTS, 


DIALOGUE III. 


L1oNEL entering the Room where Mrs. BSL 
MOUR and his Four Siſters are at work,— 
Jorius drawing in another part of it. 


Lionel, 


WELL, Aunt, you will not accuſe 
me of idleneſs now, I hope? 

Mrs. Belmour. I hope I ſhall not 
have occaſion to do it. You have 
been well employed then ſince ſeven 
this morning? 

Lionel. Yes, that I have. 

Mary. Tell us how, my dear Li- 
onel. 

Lionel. Why, I have been at work 
the whole time. Firſt of all, I went 

; out 
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out meaning only to have an early 
walk, and as I crofled the common 
I ſaw thoſe children that you ſome- 
times ſpeak to, picking up ſomething. 
I aſked what they were doing? and 
they ſaid, Looking for muſhrooms, 
which their mother ſells to Sir Walter 
Wenman's houſekeeper. I ſet about 
helping them ; and we preſently got as 
many very nice ones as will ſell, they 
ſay, for four ſhillings at leaſt, 

Mrs. Belmour. You were certainly 
charitably employed. 

Lionel. Then afterwards I went to 
help the farmer's men, and aſſiſted 
them to get in three loads of wheat; 
for they ſaid they were in a great hur- 
ry, and were afraid it would rain, 

Mrs. Belmour. Well, that was bet- 


ter than being idle, certainly, though I | 


do not imagine your work was of any 


great utility, I like the beginning of 


your 
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your morning better; for the perſons 
of that family are ſo induſtrious, that 
it is a great ſatisfaQtion to aſſiſt them. 
I have not been there very lately, 
but I like to converſe with the good 
woman, and perhaps we may this 
evening viſit their cottage, 


Julius. And I will go, if you will 


give me leave, to ſee the ruin again 
from which I made this drawing. 

Mrs. Belmour. Do ſo. It ſeems 
to me that your preſent progreſs well 
deſerves that you ſhould attend to its 
being correctly finiſhed, 

Fanny. I don't underſtand why 
theſe buildings are in ruins now, which 
there ſeems to have been a great deal 
of pains taken once to build up. 

Mrs. Belmour. A little recolle&ion 
of what you have read of hiſtory, 
would, I ſhould imagine, explain it. 

Sophia. Fanny affeQs to forget 

Vor. II. F every 
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is in it more of malice, I fear, than of 


pride and ignorance are, among her 
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every thing. I ſuppoſe ſhe will be 
like Mrs. Jaſperine, who is ſo very 
fine a lady, that ſhe cannot take the 
trouble to. know any thing, and ſays 
it is very vulgar to have all forts of 
old ſtories at hand, like a teacher or 


Mrs. Belmour. I do not much ap- 
prove of your remark, Sophia: there 


friend{hip. Why ſhould vou compare ; 
your filter Fanny to a woman whole 


acquaintance, almoſt proverbial ? 
Sophia. Oh! Fanny does not think 
it any affront, I aſſure you; Mrs. ]al- 
perine 1s one of her great favourites. 
She has ſaid very often that ſhe was a 
very agreeable woman, always dreſſed 
better than any body, and had ſo much 
taſte, it was quite charming to ſee the 
pretty things ſhe had about her, 


Fanny, 
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Fanny. One may have an opinion, 
I ſuppoſe? 

Mrs. Belmour. Certainly; and if 
the opinion be erroneous, it would be 
more becoming in your ſiſter to point 
out with good nature the reaſon why 
it appears ſo, than to blame you for 
entertaining it. 

Sophia (viſibly mortiſied). It is not 
difficult to know, however, why Mrs. 
Jaſperine is thought ſo agreeable by 
Fanny. 

Fanny (with afperity). No; nor is 
it difficult to know why you cannot 
endure her. 

Mrs. Belmour. So! ſo!—Pray, if 
all this is worth an explanation, which 
I ſuſpect it is not, let us have it at 
once, that the converſation may take 


a pleaſanter turn. 


Fanny. It was not my fault, how- 
„„ ever. 
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ever. I defired Louiſa not to ſay a 
word about it. 

Mrs. Belmour. Oh! Louiſa was in 
the ſecret. Come hither, my little 
girl, and tell me how Mrs. Jaſperine 
has offended Sophia, and acquired the 
good favour of Fanny. 

Louiſa. Why, Aunt, the laſt time 
ſhe was here, ſhe went up ſtairs you 
know with her fiſter, and you with 
them, to ſhew them the preſent you 


had received from my uncle in India; 


and while you was gone out of the 
room to fetch it, Mrs. Jaſperine ſaid, 
« That ſecond girl will be very hand- 
ſome, and the two little ones, I be- 
lieve, will be tolerable, but the eldeſt 
1s changed for the worſe. I hate prim 
miſſes of that age, they are generally 
the moſt diſagreeable things in the 
world.” 


Mrs, 
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Mrs. Belmour. And where was the 
neceſſity of your repeating this? In- 
deed, Louiſa, I am very angry with 
you. 

Louiſa, My dear Aunt, pray for- 
give me. I was not ſo very much to 
blame; for Fanny herſelf heard part 
of it as well as me, and ſhe made me 
tell her the reſt. 

Mrs. Belmour. I know not which 
of you, Sophia or Fanny, deſerves 
the ſeverer cenſure. You have both 
extremely diſpleaſed me. Nor am I 
much better ſatisfied with you, Louiſa; 
your age, however, is ſome excule : 
but that Fanny ſhould not feel the 
impropriety of repcating the fooliſh 
remark of a fooliſh woman, or that 
you, Sophia, ſhould think it worth 
your while to be angry at it, gives 
me equal concern for both of you. 

F.q I beg, 


' 
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I beg, if you cannot better regulate 
your minds and your tempers, than 
thus to fall into ſomething much too 
like a wrangle, (indulging on one fide 
vanity offenſive to every body, and, 
on the other, peeviſh regret, injurious, 
Sophia, to yourſelf,) that you would 
both of you conceal from obſervation 
ſuch very diſguſting paſhons. By 
ſtruggling to hide them, you may, per- 
haps, learn to conquer them. As to 
you, Louiſa, who, young as you are, 
ought to know how odious the cha- 
racter of a tale-bearer is, I will ſay no 
more now about the fault you have 
committed, ſince you ſeem to be ſin- 
cerely concerned ; but the next time 
I have occaſion to 'reprove you, it 
will be with more ſeverity. 

(Cophia, Fanny, and Louiſa leaue the 

room in tears.) 
Mary. 
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Mary. My dear Aunt, I am fo 
ſorry for them! Pray be not very 
angry. 

Mrs. Belmour. It is rather in ſor- 
row than in anger I have ſpoken, 
Mary, I am ſorry to ſee any of you 
indulging diſpoſitions, which, while 
they will infallibly embitter your fu- 
ture lives, will not fail to make you 
diſliked by others. I grieve to ob- 
ſerve ſo much of envy in Sophia, 
though I believe ſhe does what ſhe 
can to avoid ſhewing it: and it is 
equally painful to me to remark in 
Fanny a reſtleſs vanity, that urges 
her always to aſk, or diſcover by any 
means however unjuſtifiable, what is 
ſaid of her, eſpecially if ſhe has rea- 
ſon to believe their opinion favour- 
able to the high idea ſhe has of her 
own perſonal beauty. 

Mary. 
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Mary. Yes, my dear Aunt; but 
you know every body has ſome fault 
or other. 

Mrs. Belmour. And ſo, becauſe 
we have learned to lay that, we each 
of us fancy we have a right to in- 
dulge {ome failing (knowing it to be 
ſuch), and are fatished that there is 
no occaſion to correct it, becaule 
every body has ſome fault or other. 
don't love thoſe common-place 
fayings; but we ſhall loſe our walk, 
What ſay you, boys, and you, Mary, 
to a long ramble ? 

Mary. What, without Sophia and 
Fanny, and poor Louiſa ? 


Mrs. Belmour. No; we wlll invite 


them to be of the party, and endea- 
vour to think no more of what has 
happened. Go, Mary, and tell them 
our intention. 


' Sophia, 
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(Sophia, Fanny, and Louiſa come 


down prepared for their walk.) 


Mrs. Belmour. We will make two 
viſits to-day. The firſt ſhall be to 
Lady Penelope Piper, who, you know, 
conſents to do me the great favour to 
ſee me, and at any hour; but holds 
all the reſt of this neighbourhood in 
ſupreme contempt. Lady Penelope 
is a woman of faſhion, married to a 
man of very large fortune, and who 
is alſo a good-natured and agreeable 
man ; ſhe has two fine children, and 
every thing about her that the moſt 
faſtidious luxury can defire : her huſ- 
band's whole ſtudy is to prevent her 
wiſhes, and, to all appearance, ſhe 


ought to be the happieſt woman in the 


world; but ſuch are her extraordinary 
talents for making herſelf miſerable, 
that ſhe is, in reality, the moſt un- 


happy woman breathing. 
There 
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There 1s nothing that happens which 
is not a {ource of diſcontent. It is too 
hot or too cold; the weather is un- 
wholeſome, {he is ſure there will be a 
great deal of fickneiſs; the north-eaſt 
wind deſtroys her; hot weather makes 
her ſo languid, it is impoſſible for her 
to exiſt. She cannot endure the noiſe 


.of London, nor breathe in fo thick 


an atmoſphere; but the country is ſo 
dreary it quite oppreſſes her ſpirits. 
She cannot bear the fatigue of large 
aſſemblies, but a private party 1s ſo 
exceſſive dull! Her ſervants are cer- 
tainly the moſt worthleſs ſet that ever 
lived. They do not, however, mind 
her whining, and their maſter pays 
them well for ſubmitting to it in 
filence, or there would never be any 


ſervants in the houle. As to her 
. children, ſhe no otherwiſe cares for 


them, than as they ſerve as perpetyal 
p ſubjects 
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ſubjedts of complaint. Her daughter, 
Miſs Emily, is called very handſome. 
Her mother is aſtoniſhed that any 
one can think ſo; and, ſighing, ob- 
ſerves, that ſhe owes her red hair to 
her father's family. Her ſon is well 
enough, ſhe ſays, except that he has 
his father's ſtrange awkward walk, and 
a voice which really ſhakes her nerves 
to atoms. As to thoſe whom this 
poor woman calls her friends, it is 
unfortunate to be claſſed among them; 
for ſhe not only dwells with pleaſure 
on their faults while they are called 
her friends, but ſoon contrives to 
quarrel with them, and to vilify them 
in every way poſhble. Upon the 
whole, ſo wretched a being infeſts 
not the earth, as Lady Penelope 
Piper. 

Mary, Oh! pray, my dear Aunt, 
do 
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do not let us go there this evening. 
Why ſhould we ? 

Mrs. Belmour. I had my views in 
propoling it; but, indeed, I do not 
know why, in general, we ſhould make 
theſe ſort of viſits, unleſs it is, becauſe 
we mechanically perform certain ce- 
remonies, paſſively give up our time 
to people we neither love nor eſteem, 
and call it mixing with ſociety, and 
conforming to the cuſtoms of the 
world. For once, however, my dear 
Mary, I will indulge you with an ex- 
emption from this diſagreeable ſervice 
of enforced civility. You can all of 
you imagine from my deſcription what 
kind of being Lady Penelope is: we 
will now take nearly the ſame walk 
we did yeſterday, only we will go all 
the way over the heath to the back of 
the park. (They proceed on their way.) 

Julius. 


— — 
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Julius. Here are ſtill honeyſuckles 
in bloom. Sce, madam, what a fine 
branch I have got! Will you pleale 
to accept them ? 

Mrs. Belmour. Moſt willingly, my 
dear Julius. This is one of the moſt 
fragrant of our plants. It is called 
the wood-bine from its climbing over 

the hedges and low ſhrubs. The La- 
tin name is periclimenum. It is alſo 
called lonicera and caprifolium ; and, 
in F rench, chevre-feuille. This is the 
periclimenum vulgare, or common ho- 
neyſuckle. You ſee it has five ſta- 
mina, and one ſtyle; and its flowers, 
for every one of theſe tubes 1s a dil- 
tin flower, is monopetalous, or of 
one petal. If you will bring me a 
| bouquet of wild flowers, ſuch as you 
can now find, I will preſerve them in 
water, not only to ſhew you that I 
Vor. II. G value 
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value theſe little g00d-natured atten- 
tions, but to give Mary an opportu- 
nity of making ſketches from nature 
of plants which are natives of our 
OWN country. 

Lionel. Pray, Aunt, what 1s this 
flower which Ii found under that old 
wall among dung and rubbiſh? It is 
extremely preity, of a pale yellow, 
you lee, ſtriped or veined with pur- 
pie. | 

Mrs. Belmour. It is the henbane, 
in Latin, hyoſcyamus ; and is nearly al- 
lied in its characters to nicotiana, or 
tobacco. This allo is monopetalous, 
or of one petal; and it is ranged by 
Linnæus in the firſt lection of his fifth 
claſs, the Pentandria Monogynia, that 
is, with five ſtamina and one ſtyle. 

Mary. And here, Aunt, is a plant 
growing wild, that is extreincly like 


the 


1 
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the m:gnionet which is in our win- 
dows and our garden—only it is not 
Tweet, and is taller and coarſer. 

Mrs. Belmour. This is the reſeda, 
or dyer's weed, a native of this coun- 
try; we call this plant alſo the baſ- 
tard rocket. That which is ſown to 
perfume our gardens, and which we 
fee at many windows in London, is 
the reſeda odorata, or mignionet. It 
is placed in the third ſection of Lin- 
næus's eleventh claſs, Dodecandria 
Trigynia, and has an undecided num- 
ber of ftamina from eleven to nine- 
teen, and three ſtyles. Now we will 
delay our little botanical diſſertation 


till we return home, and I will ſhew . 


vou from this riſing ground the place 
whither we are going. Do you ob- 
ſerve juſt below us that neat cottage ? 
l was taken, you ſee, out of the waſte, 
and now is almoſt encircled between a 
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rocky eminence of the park and its 


own humble encloſure, planted for 
a little kitchen-garden and orchard. 
There lives the mother of a family, 
who was, and I hope and believe is 
ſtill, the very reverſe of Lady Pe 
nelope, with an account of whom we 
began our walk. Let us go in. 

Mary. It is quite a pleaſure to ſee 
ſo pretty a garden. And look, Sophia, 
what a quantity of bee-hives! 

Sophia. I don't ſee much beauty 
in ſuch things. | 

Mary. Beauty ? No—there is not 
much beauty ; but ſurely it is pleaſant 
to ſee poor people with things about 
them that make them appear happy 
and comfortable. 

Sophia. It is great affeQation in 
you, Mary, to pretend to know or 
care any thing about all that. 


Mary. Ah! well, fiſter, you are 
in 
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in an ill humour, and it is better for 
me not to ſay any thing. 

Sophia. I'm ſure you are quite as 
wiſe to let it alone. Such affedation 
is quite as bad as Mils Fanny's va- 
nity. See! ſhe is gone already to 
the woman's bit of a looking-glaſs that 
is ſtuck againſt the wall, and is perk- 
ing and admiring her {ſweet ſelf. Such 
pride really makes one ſick. 

Mrs. Belmour (w/o had been talking 
to the female cuitlager ). I thank you, 
Mrs. Beanheld, I will fit down for a 
moment. It is a great while ſince I 
have ſeen you. 

Dame Beanfield, Yes, indeed, 
ma'am, it is a very long while. 1 
thought once or twice to have taken 
the liberty to have inquired after you 
and the young ladies, but it has been 
a buſy time with me. And fince 
Peggy left me, to be ſure, my work 1s 

( 3 a good 
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a good deal increaſed; but thank God 
] have kept my health! 

Mrs. Belmour.. And your cheerful- 
neſs and your induſtry, I am ſure. 

Mrs. Beanfield. I hope ſo, ma'am. 
Indeed, what is the uſe of being caſt 
down? It mends nothing; and if I 
was to mope and fink inſtead of doing 
my beſt, why, I could not expett other 
folks to do for me; and then what 
would become of my poor children, 
you know? 

Mrs. Belmour. You have ftill— 
how many ? | 

Mrs. Beanſield. Seven, madam, 
beſides James, who, I hope, is doing 
well, and Peggy that was married the 
other day. 

Mrs. Belmour, Well married, I 
hope, and to your ſatisfaftion ? 


Mrs. Beanfield. Poor folks like us, 
ma'am, have no choice, you know, 
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as people in upper life have. The 
young man, who is juſt out of his time, 
is a journeyman carpenter. He has 
a good character, and loves her; and 
though I could have wiſhed he had 
been a little before hand in the world, 
yet 1 content myſelf with hoping that 
they may do better than I did, who, 
you know, ma'am, made what my 
poor father thought a rich marriage, 
and had beſides ſomething of my own 
not inconfiderable for perſons in our 
way. And you fee what it is all 
come to: I have been left with nine 
children, and ftill I have ſeven to 
fcramble for as well as I can. 

Mrs. Belmour. Indeed there is 
great merit in your condutt ; but I 
cannot imagine how you have ma- 
naged to get on ſo well, and to have 
every thing ſo neat about you. 

Mrs. Beanfe!d. It is not all, ma'am, 

owing 
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owing to myſelf, for I do not believe 
that, without help, I could have done 
it; by help, I mean my Lord's kind- 
neſs to me. This cottage was built 
by an old ſervant on a piece of waſte 
ground, and he was become quite 
aged, and unable to ſhift for himſelf; 
ſo when my huſband left me in ſo ſad a 
ſituation, my Lord was ſo good, both 
to poor old Richard and me, as to 
propole that I ſhould take care of 
him, and live in the cottage. My 
only fear was, that ſuch an antient man 
would be troubled by ſo many young 
children; but luckily, he was good- 
natured, .and fond of them, and uſed 
to like to have them about him; and 
they loved to wait upon him, and 
never diſturbed his garden, which was 
his chief pleaſufe and amuſement. 
So we went on very well for about a 
year, my Lord being the beſt maſter 


|; | 
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in the world, to be ſure. I uſed to 
work for the family. I taught all 
my children to do ſomething; and 
James being fond of a ſea-faring life, 
my Lord got him a good birth, as it is 
called, in a ſhip commanded by a re- 
lation of his own; and ſoon after, when 
old Richard died, my Lord gave me 
the cottage and all the furniture as it 
ſtood. Since that, is now four years; 
and if it was not that fix of my ſeven 
remaining children are girls, and only 
the youngeſt a boy, who is but juſt ſix 
years old, I ſhould have got more of 
them out. 

Mrs. Belmour. Now pray tell me 
how you all employ yourſelves. 

Mrs. Beanfield. Why, madam, for 
myſelf, I waſh and mend for ſome of 
my Lord's ſervants, and take in plain 
wark; and that, with managing my 
own little matters and teaching the 

children, 
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children, is almoſt as much as I can 
do. | 

Peggy, you know, 1s now out of 
the queſtion. Iſabel, my next girl, is 
a very good work-woman; and ſhe 
has learned to mantua- make tolerably 
well, ſo that ſhe gets a very good ſub- 
ſiſtence in making bonnets and cloaks, 
petticoats and gowns, not only for the 
ſervants at the great houſe, but for 
the ſhops at the next town. Perhaps 
ſhe might do better ſtil], that is, ſhe 
might get more money, if I choſe 
ſhe ſhould go out to day-work ; but 
the people ſay ſhe is a pretty girl, and 
I won't have her riſk being made vain, 
and perhaps wicked, by hearing the 
flattery of footmen, and learning airs 
of ladies* maids. 

Mrs. Belmour. You judge perfectly 
right. 
Mrs. Beanſield. Eleanor is the 


next; 
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next: ſhe is now thirteen, and I have 
had her taught to work wire for pa- 
per-makers. You know there is a 
perſon of that buſineſs at the next vil- 
lage; and I gave a premium, as they 
call it, to have her inſtructed, with- 
out making her quite an apprentice, 
and ſhe is now able to earn from ten 
to fourteen ſhillings a week. 


Mrs. Belmour. Indeed I highly 


| honour you for the induſtrious man- 
ner in which you have brought your 
children up. 

Mrs. Beanfield. Betſy, who is a 
year younger, has learned to make 
lace; then the two next, Mary and 
Anne, I have had taught to write and 
read, and to ſpin and knit ſtockings. 
They do all that very well; and the 
youngeſt, my poor little Jefly, I hope 
to bring up as well, as at nine years old 


ſhe is the beſt knitter in the pariſh of 
1 her 
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her age, but ſhe is not quite fo ſtrong 
as the others; I don't keep her fitting 
ſo much, but ſend her ſometimes out 
with her brother Archibald, who al- 
ready gets employment in my Lord's 
beech-wood as a wedge-cutter, and 
when he has not work, the two chil- 
dren, and ſometimes the older ones, 
gather muſhrooms, or ſtrawberries 
and raſpberries, in the ſeaſon, or they 
pick up acorns and beech-malt, to 
help fatten our pig, and gain a lit- 
tle matter by leaſing in harveſt time; 
and every little helps. We all work 
in the garden, and have had ſuch fine 
flowers while James was at home, that 
he uſed to get a good deal from the 
neighbouring gardeners for ſlips and 
feeds. My bees, too, in which I have 
been very lucky, have brought me in 


from five to eight pounds every year ; 


and my orchard is now in ſuch full 


bearing, 
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bearing, that, in a good year, I get 
cyder enough for our drink, and fell 
apples to the amount of about three 
pounds. I have a piece of ground 
where I raiſe potatoes more than we 
ule, and the reſt either go to market, 
or help to fat our pig. My Lord gave 
me a half-bred Alderney cow, which 
really believe is the beſt milch cow 

in the .pariſh—and therefore we ſel- 
dom want milk; and when it happens 
that we do, the ſervants at the great 
houſe have my Lord's orders to let 
me have ſome. You ſee, therefore, 
madam, that I have great reaſon to 
be thankful and contented, It is true 
I was cruelly uſed ; my huſband diſh- 
pated almoſt all he had, and uſed to 
live at an ale-houſe. Very often he 
has taken mine and the children's 
clothes to ſell or pawn, that he might 
have money to buy liquor; and, if 

Vol. Il. II ] was 
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I was at any time provoked to com- 
plain, he did not ſcruple to uſe per- 
ſonal violence; inſomuch that my life 
was not always ſafe with him. At 
laſt he became acquainted with an at- 
torney, one Brownington, who ſoon 
helped him to an end of the little he 
had left. He was put into priſon, 
and I and my children, after all the 
goods had been ſeized and ſold, were 
turned deſtitute into the ſtreet. 

My youngeſt boy, the poor little 
fellow that you ſee there in the gar- 
den with his ſpade, was then an infant 
at the breaſt—and Jefly was hardly 
eighteen months old. The reſt too 
were quite infants, or at leaſt were 
not old enough to be of any uſe to 
me. 

Mr. Beanfield's friends are, ſome 
of them, you know, very rich people, 
and all of them are well in the world; 

Fs but 
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but we were no ſooner reduced, than, 
though they had rather encouraged 
Beanfield's extravagance till then, 
they all tried to ſhake him off. One 
reproached him for his thoughtleil- 
neſs; another for his drunkenneſs; 
and a third told him of his other vi- 
cious indulgences : but his ſiſter, and 
one or two others of his neareſt rela- 
tions, attacked me for what certainly 
I could not help, and very ſeverely 
ſuffered for. But I ſoon found that 
this pretended wrath was only an ex- 
cuſe: they were afraid, that as I 
had nine children without an home, I 
ſhould aſk ſome of them to take one, 
and ſome another. They little knew 
that I would ſooner have worked at 
the hardeſt labour than have been 
obliged to any of them. Thank God, 
I was not—I was aſſiſted by nobody 
but my Lord ——, who is the poor, 

H 2 perſon's 
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perſon's friend, and 1s, indeed, God's 
delegate on earth: and now, madam, 
I am got ſo much above my firſt diſ- 
treſs, and my children are growing up 
and all induſtrious, and I truſt that 
we ſhall, though poor, be independ- 
ent. I aſſure you I am as content as 
any one can be, and never rile in the 
morning to my work, without thank- 
ing God that he has enabled me to 


earn my own and my children's bread 
in peace. 


On their way home, Mrs. Belmour 
took occalion to point out to the 
young party the difference between 
the charafter ſhe had deſcribed of 
Lady Penelope Piper, who, ſurround- 
ed with every comfort, every luxury 
and ſplendour, was devoured by diſ- 

| content, 
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content, and made herſelf and every 
one around her wretched, and this 
worthy inhabitant of a cottage on a 
| waſte, who by induſtry had acquired 
| independence, and poſſeſſed invari- 
| * able cheerfulneſs. 
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DIALOGUE IV. 


Sight Hiſtorical Sketches—a Caſtle—and the 
Little Hop-pickers. 


Tk father of Mrs. Belmour's 
wards now wrote to her, to ſay 
he had provided an houſe for them 
at Southampton for the remainder of 
the ſummer ; and meaning to paſs a 
fortnight with them himſelf, he re- 
queſted her to have the goodneſs im- 
mediately to remove thither with them. 


She, of courſe, was glad to ſee any 


proof of his regard for them, and 
complied as ſoon as the neceſſary 
preparations for the journey could 
be made. 

| Mr. 
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Mr. Harland ſent his own coach 
and four for his daughters and their 
Aunt. The boys had their horles, 
and their journey was to be of three 
days, as they were to ſleep the firſt 
night at the houſe of one of their 
friends near Bagſhot, and the next at 
Farnham. When they arrived there 
at an early hour—eager after no- 
velty, and with that lightneſs of ſpirits 
which young perſons always feel from 
change of place, they obtained per- 
miſſion to ramble about till it was 
dark. Their firſt viſit, of courſe, was 
to the Caſtle, whither Mrs. Belmour, 
who was extremely fond of plants, of 
which there was a fine collettion, ac- 
companied them; and her inſtruttive 
converſation was thus continued: 
Mrs. Belmour. As you, Julius, are 


a little of an antiquarian, can you 
tell 
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tell us any thing relative to this caſ- 
tle? FUR by 

Julius. Yes; it is among thoſe 
named in an account I have of all 
theſe buildings in England, but I 
recollett nothing remarkable about 
its hiſtory: it was one of thoſe-built, 
I think, in the reign of King Ste- 
phen. 

Mrs. Belmour. And can any of 
you recolle&t from what particular 
circumſtance it was, that ſo many of 
. thoſe fortreſſes called caſtles, which 
we now fee either in ruins or ap- 
plied to other purpoſes, were known 
to have been erected in that reign ? 

Sophia. It was becauſe there were 
at that time two Pretenders to the 
Crown; one was the Empreſs Maud, 
or Matilda, widow of the Emperor 
Henry the Fifth of Germany, who 
| married 


— 
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married afterwards Geoffry Count of 
Anjou. She was the only ſurviving 
child of Henry the Firſt; but his 
nephew Stephen, the other competi- 
tor, taking advantage of her abſence 
at the death of her father, cauſed 
himſelf to be proclaimed King. 

Mrs. Belmour. Torn by theſe two 
competitors for almoſt nineteen years, 
England became a theatre of war and 
bloodſhed; and each party endea- 
vouring to ſecure themſelves by the 
poſſeſſion of poſts which either com- 
manded the country or were of ſuf. 
ficient ſtrength to prote& their ad- 
herents and ſerve as garriſons, a great 
number of caſtles were at that time 
built. I have read in the account 
of this caſtle, that it was of con- 
{iderable conſequence in thoſe wars 
which afterwards diſtrafted the coun- 
try, when the Engliſh and Nor- 

man 
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man Barons, deteſting the charac- 
ter, and indignant at the tyranny of 
the weak and wicked uſurper John, 
the grandſon of Matilda, flew into 
arms againſt him, and, after the in- 
human murder of his nephew, Ar- 
thur Duke of Brittany, the ſon of 
Geoffry his elder brother, no longer 
kept any terms with a monſter, who 
1 was active only in cruelty and injuſ- 
1 tice, and who had ignominiouſly ſub- 
1 mitted his kingdoms to the Pope; 
| having, in a form dictated by Pope 

Innocent the Third, an imperious and 

able pontiff, reſigned England and 
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ö Ireland to St. Peter and St. Paul, 
pl and to Pope Innocent and his ſuc- 
} ceſſors. 


Sophia. Shakeſpear has written, 
you know, a tragedy called King 
John, in which the artful addreſs of 
that deteſted tyrant, when he tries to 

| perſuade 
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perſuade Hubert to murder the inno- 
cent Prince his nephew ; the pleading 
of the unhappy boy to his murderer ; 
the maternal anguiſh of the wretched 
Conſtance the mother of Arthur; and 
the remorſe and dying agonies of the 
wicked monarch, are all molt forci— 
bly painted. There too is repre- 
ſented the reſignation. of the crown, 
by John, to Pandolph the Pope's 
Nuncio. 

Mary, What is meant by a Nun- 
cio? I ſaw the word in the Abridge- 
ment of the Hiltory of England, and 
thought then I would aſk you its 
meaning. 

Mrs. Belmour. It means a meſſen- 
ger, or as we rather ſay amballador, 
and comes from the Italian word 
nunziare to announce.—Some eccle- 
ſiaſtic of rank was uſually employed 
by the Popes to ſignify their orders to 

the 
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the monarchs of Chriſtendom, over 
whom as the ſucceſſors of St. Peter 
the Popes aſſumed unbounded au- 
thority.—But to return to the ſub- 
ject we have digreſſed from: When 
a monarch 1s neither beloved nor re- 
ſpeed, he is not long obeyed. The 
proud and ſpirited Barons, who felt 
how unworthy ſuch a man was to go- 


vern them, took advantage of the cow- 


ardly and abjett charatter of John, 
and, combining againſt him, deter- 
mined on extorting from him a greater 
degree of freedom than they had en- 
joyed ſince the Conqueſt: and this, 
though they had no juſt ideas of 
political liberty, they at length ob- 
tained, It was in vain that the Pope 
thundered forth his anathemas againſt 
this attempt. They met their worth- 


\ leſs and reluftant King in a place 


ron Runnymede, near Windſor; 
where, 
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where, after ſome feeble attempts to 
evade it, the Barons compelled John 
to ſign that famous deed called Mag- 
na Charta, the Great Charter, which 
granted very important privileges to 
all orders of men, and laid the foun- 
dation of that freedom which has for 
many centuries been the glory and 
ſecurity of the Engliſh people. 

Julius. I remember ſome lines. 
intended ſor a pillar or monument 
of that tranſaction. 

Mrs. Belmour. Well enough to re- 
peat them? If you do, we will, with 
the leave of the honourable and re- 
verend proprictor of this caſtle, fit 
down on theſe ſteps of the keep, and, 
as we have yet time, continue our 
converſation. 

Julius. The infcription for a co- 
lumn at Runnymead, written by Dr. 
Akenſide: 

Vor. II. ] Theu 
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Thou who the verdant plain doſt traverſe here, 
While Thames among his willows from thy view 
Retires, O ſtranger! ſtay thee, and the ſcene 
Around contemplate well.—This is the place 
Where England's ancient Barons, clad in arms 
And ftern with conqueſt, from their tyrant King 
(Then render'd tame) did challenge and ſecure 
The Charter of their freedom. —Paſs not on 
Till thou haſt bleſs'd their memory, and paid 
Thote thanks which God appointed the reward 
Of public virtue, An1 if chance thy home 


Salute thee with a father's honour'd name, 

Go call thy ſons; inſtruct them what a debt 

They owe their anceſtors; and make them ſwear 

To pay it, by tranſmitting down entire 

Thoſe ſacred rights to which themſelves were 
born, | 


Mrs. Belmour. Admirably repeated, 
my dear boy, and as if you felt and 
underſtood the ſubject! Have you 
ever recited it on your days of pub- 
lic ſpeaking at ſchool ? 

Julius. 1] learned it for that pur- 
pole, and took ſome pains to do it 
well $ 


ear 


ere 
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well; but, when the DoQor under- 
ſtood what lines I had choſen, he 
ordered me to give them up, and 
learn ſomething elle. He would not 
ſuffer any of us, he ſaid, to repeat 
any ſuch rant about liberty and non- 
ſenſe. | 

Mrs. Belmour. Indeed! Well, we 
will not comment on the Doctor's de- 
ciſion, but conclude what we have to 
ſay on caſtles, and particularly on 
this. 

In theſe wars then, and in thoſe 


- which followed between the great Ba- 


rons and Henry the Third, the feeble- 
minded fon of this deteltable King 
John, this caſtle was often the ſeat of 
defenſive war, and law petty though 
bloody ſkirmiſhes beneath its walls. 
The Norman and Engliſh Barons, 
turbulent and reſtleſs during the mi- 
nority of Henry, were driven to open 

I 2 violence, 
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violence, by the rapacity of his mi- 
niſters and creatures, as ſoon as he 
allumed the reins of government. 
His reign was a continual ſcene of 
contention, in which the famous Si- 
mon de Montfort Carl of Leiceſter 
made a very eonſpicuous figure. Ed- 
ward, the King's eldeſt fon, was, in one 
of the battles he fought againſt the 
Barons, made priſoner; and after he 
had eſcaped, and returned to head 
the party which adhered to the King, 
he gave the Barons battle at Lewes; 
in which though he had at firſt the 
advantage, his unguarded cagerneſs 
urged him to purſue a body of men, 
chiefly Londoners, whom he hated 
for an offence they had given to his 
mother; and returning from the pur- 
ſuit, he found the Earl of Leiceſter 
had entirely defeated his father's 
troops, and that his father himſelf, 
| and 
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and his uncle the King of the Romans, 
were captives. The Moes was com- 


pelled to ſurrender himſelf alſo; and 


it was not till after the death of Lei- 


ceſter that the Prince, who, from the 
imbecility of his father, undertook 
the chief government of the king— 
dom, could reſtore order and tran- 
quillity. 

Fanny. This Edward 1s the ſame, 
is it not, who is repreſented in Thom- 
ſon's play of Edward and Eleonora? 

Mrs. Belmour. The ſame.—Of his 
exploits we may take occaſion to ſpeak 
another day. He is one of thoſe mo- 
narchs whole reign the Engliſh record 
with pride and ſatisfaction, as he ſub- 


dued the Welſh, and nearly rendered 


Scotland a province to England. But 
we muſt not wander into the wide field 
of hiſtory, but recall this monarch at 


. preſent, only to obſerve, that this for- 
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treſs was frequently beſieged during 
his father's reign (Henry the Third), 
and afterwards ſuffered in the ſenſe- 
leſs conflict between the Houſes of 
York and Lancaſter, which for almoſt 
a century made England a ſcene of 
carnage and deſolation. Both parties 
were ſo utterly worthleſs, that the won- 
der is, how the people of this country 
could be ſo impoſed upon as to ſa- 
crifice their lives in the quarrel of 
either. 

This caſtle was again defended and 
attacked in the civil war of the laſt 
century, when the miſguided monarch 
Charles the Firſt at laſt periſhed on 
a ſcaffold. But ſince internal peace 
has been eſtabliſhed, it has become 
the reſidence of the Biſhops of Win- 
cheſter, one of the richeſt ſees in Eng- 
land, and, improved as it now is, 
makes a very pleaſant and reſpe&- 
| | able 
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able reſidence. This ruin among 
which we now fit was formerly the 
keep, or inner caſtle, a fort of der- 
mer reſſort; where, as it was the 
ſtrongeſt part of thele ſtruQures, the 
beſieged retired when the reſt was in 
poſſeſſion of the enemy. 

Lionel. Pray, Aunt, what are thoſe 
plants which climb up poles, and of 
which we ſee ſo many on the road? 

Mrs. Belmour. I rather wonder that 
you ſhould not know, Lionel. They 
are hops*, one of the ingredients in 
the uſual beverage of the Engliſh 
They are juſt now picking 
them: we will go into an hop-garden, 
which is often a gay and pleaſant 
ſcene of cheerful labour. Come! 
we have yet time before the pickers 
leave their work. 


* Lupulus. 


(They 
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(They take their way from the it to 
the neareſt hop-garden,. ) 

Lionel. Oh! this is delightful. — 
Look at the men tearing up the poles! 
and then ſuch quantities of people 
picking off the hops round thoſe 
pieces of cloth! 

Mrs.. Belmour, Thoſe pieces of 
cloth ſewn together at the end, and 
ſuſpended on wood, are called bins; 
and thole men are called pole-pullers. 

Lionel. How they ſing and holla, 
and laugh! | 

Sophia. They are mighty rude 
people, methinks.—Some of them 
ſeem to me to be gipſies and travel- 
lers, as our ſervants call them. 

Mrs. Belmour. I fancy this buſineſs 
colletts all kinds of people together, 
as it is ealy at leaſt, the mere att of 
ſevering the bloſſom of the hop from 
the bind or vine; and you meet in this 

country, 
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country, andin Kent, carts filled with 
theſe labourers, collecting ffom all 
parts of the country to alſiſt at what 
may be not unaptly compared to the 
vintage in France. 

Sophia. From ſtories I have read, 
I cannot help fancying the peaſants in 
that country, and in Italy, are better 
dreſſed and better behaved than ſuch 
people as theſe :—and I have read in 
ſome Travels, that the Italian coun- 
try girls are habited in filk jackets, 
and have little ſtraw hats lined with 
green luſtring and ſet off with flowers. 
How dirty and ſqualid theſe people 
are! 

Mrs. Belmour. You muſt conſider, 
Sophy, the difference which climate 
makes in the condition of the poor. 
What ſort of a figure do you think a 
female peaſant here would make fo ac- 
coutred? Perhaps, one of our country 

girls 
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girls is as well able to dreſs as your 
elegant Italian peaſant ; but ſhe buys 
her a long-tailed cotton gown, which 
certainly 1s not at all a commodious 


dreſs; a flounced blue, purple, or 


green {tuft petticoat ; and, if ſhe is 
quite a ruſtic, a good ſcarlet cloak 
which coſts two guineas, and often 
more, and a black hat or bonnet. 
The appearance ſhe makes, though 
as coſtly, is certainly not half ſo ele- 
gant, not only as your Neapolitan or 
Livornele, who look (if they are juſtly 


deſcribed) like Opera dancers, but 


by no means ſo light and ſmart as a 
girl of the ſame rank among our Nor- 
man neighbours, particularly thoſe of 
a tract of land called Le pais de Caux, 
where you {ce the fair Cauchioiſe fitting 
quite ſideways on an als, which is led 
by her lover, or ſome relation or man 


of gallantry of her own rank. Her 
dreſs 


— 
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dreſs on gala days, or when ſhe goes 
to market, is a cotton or ſometimes a 
mullin petticoat flounced ; a jacket of 
fine ſcarlet cloth fitting cloſe to her 
ſhape ; a clean plaited and laced muſlin 
cap with long lappets ſtreaming behind 
her, without an hat; a necklace of 
gold beads, to which 1s ſuſpended a 
crols of the ſame precious metal, and 
ear-rings of the like materials. All 
which do not, perhaps, coſt more than 
the habiliments of our women of the 
lame rank, but are certainly more 
fancifully diſpoſed, 

Mary. My dear Aunt, I have 
been wandering with Julius round 
this place, and we have obſerved a 
little group that firſt excited our cu- 
riolity, and then made our hearts 
ache. 

Mrs. Belmour. Pray conduct me 
to the party,—What! are thoſe the 

children 
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children you mean, ſitting under that 
hedge ? 

Mary. Yes, Aunt; only remark 
them. Is not that a beautiful girl who 
fits in ſo melancholy a poſture? You 
ſee ſhe has taken an hop-pole acroſs 
her lap, and with thoſe little chil- 
dren who are almoſt hid by the dan- 
gling bloſſoms and broad leaves, the is 
picking them into her apron which 
is ſpread on the ground. Do you 
know, I ſaw the tears run down her 
cheeks as ſhe worked. She wiped 
them away, and ſeemed to try to get 
the better of her concern: but ſhe 
could not; and when I ſpoke to her, 
ſhe wept ſo that ſhe could hardly an- 
ſwer me. 

Mrs. Belmour. Indeed, Mary, ſhe 
has a moſt intereſting countenance, 
ſuch a countenance as 1s ſeldom ſeen, 
at once ſenſible and ſimple. But what 

deep 
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deep dejettion appears on it for fo 
young a perſon! Surely ſhe 1s not 
above fifteen; and ſeldom at that age, 
and in that rank of life, is misfortune 
{cen to weigh ſo heavily. Perhaps 
we may be of ſome ule to her: let 
us inquire. 

Mrs. Belmour (addreſſing kerſelf lo 
the peaſant girl). Pray, my dear, how 
much of that work can you do in the 
courſe of the day, and what do you 
earn? 

The poor Girl. My mother-in-law 
is paid for my work, madam; I do 
not work for myſelf. 

Mrs. Belmour. You ſcem to be 
uneaſy. Is not your mother-in-law 
kind to you? 

The foor Girl. I thall be puniſhed, 
madam, if I complain; but, indeed, 
my fate is very dreadful, {She bus 
into tears.) 

Vol. II. K Mis. 
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Mrs. Belmour. Tell me your name, 
and how it happens that you are thus 
circumſtanced. I imagine from your 
appearance, that you were not always 
brought up to work in the fields ? 

The poor Girl. No, madam, indeed 
I was not; but I could ſubmit to 
that without murmuring, if I was only 
treated with common humanity. 

Mrs. Belmour. Why does your fa- 
ther ſuffer you to be ill treated? 

Poor Girl. Alas! madam, I have 
no father: he has been dead almoſt a 
year, and ſince that time 

Mrs. Belmour. Do not diſtreſs 
yourſelf thus; tell me if I can be of 
any ſervice to you. 

Poor Girl. You are very good, 
madam; but if my mother-in-law 
ſhould know I complained ſome 
of theſe little ones are her children, 


and they will tell her. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Belmour. Come then with 
me, I will anſwer for your abſence 
to her. (Aſide to Sophia and Mary.) 
There is ſomething ſo intereſting in 
the face and manner of this young 
creature, that I cannot help attempt- 
ing to ſerve her. 

Mary. Yes, pray, Aunt, do! What 
a beautiful countenance ſhe has !— 
{The young perſon follows them timidly 
end trembling.) 

Mrs. Belmour. Well now, tel] me 
in a few words, how it happens that 
vou are ſo unlike the reſt of the peo- 
ple I fee here, —Your name, you ſay, 
is Beatrice? 

Beatrice, Yes, madam. - My fa- 
ther was a conſiderable farmer; he 
married my mother out of the fa- 
mily of Lady Henrietta H, who 
brought her from Switzerland as a 

K 2 governels 
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governeſs to her Lady ſhip's younger 
children. She was an orphan; and 
on Lady Henrietta's death, the fa- 
mily being all diſperſed, ſhe accepted 
my father's offer of marriage, and 
they lived very happily together for 
ſeven years, I have one brother older 
than myſelf, and two ſiſters younger: 
one 1s only nine, the other five years 
old. My poor mother fell into a de- 
cline ſoon after the birth of the latter, 
and died in a few months, I was then 
twelve years old, and with her laſt 
breath ſhe bade me give her bleſſing 
to my brother, who had been ſent 
out to ſea ſome time before at his own 
defire; and told me, that, when ſhe 
was dead, I muſt be a mother to her 
two poor litle girls. (Tears and ſobs 
now prevented her from proceeding.) 


Mrs. Belmour. Compole yourſelf, 
Beatrice 


—_— 


„ * 
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Beatrice! — Think you are ſpeaking 
to one, who, if it be in her power, will 
be your friend. 

Beatrice. Ah! madam, your good- 
nels—the kindneſs with which you 
ſpeak to me is ſo unuſual, that, toge- 
ther with the recollection of my poor 
mother, 1t quite overcomes me : but 
I will endeavour not to take up your 
time —After my mothe1's death, my 
father was for {ome time in ſuch de- 
ſpair, that his temper was entirely 
changed; it ſeemed as if he became 
inſupportable to himſelf; and unhap- 
pily for us, he took to drinking, neg- 


lected his buſineſs, and his farm ſoon 


went to ruin. What was ſtill worſe, 
he connected himſelf with a very bad 
woman of the village, and was per- 
fuaded to marry her; and from that 
time the miſery that we all ſuffered 
is not to be told. My poor father 

K 3 died 


died in great wretchedneſs about ten 
months ago. The woman took pol- 
ſeſſion of every thing ſhe could tear 
from the creditors, who, on their 
parts, had no pity for us, that were 
the innocent ſufferers. We were turn- 
ed into the ſtreet, but the pariſh —— 
(Oh! how little my mother thought 
we ſhould be reduced to aſk alms of 
the pariſh!) would do nothing for us, 
becauſe the woman who called herſelf 
my father's widow had, they ſaid, poſ- 
ſeſſed herſelf of his goods. She be- 
came more and more abandoned as 
ſhe became more deſperate, and at 
laſt ſet out to travel about the coun- 
try to beg or ſteal; ſhe took her own 
three children, and the youngeſt of 
my unhappy mother's, with her, and 
left me, with the eldeſt, chargeable 
on the pariſh. They ſent after her, 
however, and ſoon overtook her, and, 

having 
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baving brought her back, made her, 


1 know not by what law, take us alſo; 


and fhe thought ſhe could compel me 
to be as wicked as ſhe was, and that, as 
] was young, ſhe might make money 
by my means:—but I never would 
become the wretched creature ſhe 
would have made me; and though I 
have been barbaroufly beat, ſuffered 
all forts of inſults, and been often 
without food and without lodging, 
yet, I thank God, I have had cou- 
rage hitherto to withſtand all her cru- 
elty, as well as her perſuaſion and her 
example. The two poor children my 
fillers make my heart ache moſt. I can- 
not go away without them; for I pro- 
miled my mother as ſhe was dying 
that I never would forſake them. Had 
it not been for that, 1 would have 
tried to have procured ſome humble 


fervice; for ] ſhould not care how 
hard 
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hard I worked, were I but out of the 
power of that wicked and moſt un- 
feeling woman. 

Mrs. Belmour, You ſeem to have 
been well educated ? 

Beatrice, Yes, madam; for my 
ſtation, perhaps too well. My mo- 
ther was the daughter of a reputable 
tradeſman at Lauſanne, and was what 
is called very well accompliſhed. She 
taught /me to ſpeak French, which was 
her native tongue, as well as I could 
Engliſh ; and I had learned muſic of 
her, and could play very tolerably: but 


all my books and a muſical inſtrument, 


and a great deal of printed and ma- 
nuſcript muſic were ſwept away ; and 
deſpondence, indecd deſpair, has long 
been ſo heavy on my mind, that I now 


do not recollect all that without tears 
of anguiſh ; and often I think it would 


be better if I had been ignorant and 
grols, 
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grofs, like the people whom I am 
condemned to live with. 

Mrs. Belmour. And what if means 
could be found, Beatrice, to take you 
out of this fad way of life ? 

Beatrice. Oh! madam, God Al- 
mighty only could reward fo good an 
action. The duty and thankfulneſs 
of my whole life would be too little; 
but my poor Albertine, my poor 
Adcle, what would become of them ? 

Mes. Belmour. I think I could find 
means to provide for them. 

Beatrice, Oh! what bleſſings you 
would be entitled to from us all, 
madam ! But it is 1mpoflible ; you 
cannot be ſo good! 

Mary. Oh! you do not know how 
good my Aunt is, or elſe you would 
not doubt it. 

Mrs. Belmour. Come, come, I have 
a plan that I think will do: I have an 


houfe 
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houſe twelve miles from London, left 
under the care ofa very faithful old 
{ervant: you and your two ſiſters {hall 
be ſent thither -till my return from 
Southampton: I will give proper di- 
rections about you; and 1 am ſure, 
though I am not very rich, I ſhall, by 
the help of my friends, find means to 


aſſiſt you all. 


Beatrice and her two ſiſters, both 
very lovely children notwichſtanding 
the ſqualid wretchedneſs in which they 
had lately lived, were now directed 
to accompany Mrs. Belmour and her 
wards to the inn. She there con- 
vinced herſelf that all ſhe had heard 
was true, and, ſending for the ſtep- 
mother of theſe unfortunate orphans, 
ſoon got her to give up all the power 

ſhe 


4 - 1 
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ſhe had uſurped over them. They were 
then ſent to Mrs. Belmour's houſe, 
when ſhe gave directions to have 
them decently clothed, and provided 
for till her return. And having done 
this generous and praiſe-worthy ac- 
tion, the whole party proceeded, with 
all thoſe pleaſurable ſenſations which 
the conſciouſneſs of benevolence be- 
ſtows, to their deſtination. 

Beatrice proved to be a young per- 
fon of very ſuperior underſtanding, 
and ſo well accompliſhed, as to pre- 
clude the neceſſity of having maſters 
for Mary and Louila, Mrs. Belmour 
having taken her into her family. 
From thence in about two years ſhe 
married extremely well, and was ſuc- 
cceded in her place by Albertine, 
who had, by a ſubſcription raiſed for 
her, been kept at ſchool as an halt- 
boarder. Beatrice took Adele to live 

with 
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with her; and thus, in conſequence 
of the fortunate accident of Mary's 
and her brother's noticing theſe poor 
girls in the hop- ground, three inno- 
cent creatures were reſcued from the 
horrors of the guilt and miſery too 
often incurred by extreme poverty, 
and were rendered valuable to ſo. 
ciety and happy in themſelves, 
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9 DIALOGUE v. 


A Walk by the Water —with Sketches of 
Mineralogy. 


ARRIVED at their deſtination, the 


young party were delighted with the 
beautiful ſcenery around Southamp- 
ton, The water, with its woody 
banks, and white fails glancing in the 
ſun; the parties of pleaſure that were 
made for them upon it; and the views 
they enjoyed of places remarkable in 
hiſtory, all combined to keep alive 
their attention, and awaken that ſpi- 
rit of inquiry which their Aunt loved 
„ Vor. I. L to 
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to encourage, as the foundation of 
knowledge at once uſeful and agree- 
able to its poſſeſſor, — teaching 


That which before us lies in daily life, 


as well as opening thoſe ſources of 
inveſtigation which lead to the arts 
ornamental to life, and the ſciences; 
that prevent the dium vite—the wea- 
rineſs which too frequently renders 
it burthenſome, even in the higneſt 
proſperity. 

Mrs. Belmour and her intereſting 
group were one evening walking on 
the beach at low tide, when Lionel, 
approaching with a maſs of ſome dark- 
looking heavy ſubſtance in his hands, 
laid 

Lionel. I have found ſomething 
that reſembles coal, only it is harder, 
and is veined and ſpotted with yellow, 
which looks almoſt like gold. 


Mrs. 


F 
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Mrs. Belmour. It is coal, but has 
been long hardened by immerſion in 
the ſea- water, and beaten by the waves 
till its ſofter parts are waſhed away, 
Thoſe veins which ſeem to run through 
it, arc formed of lome mineral mingled 
with it in its bed. 

Lionel, What is coal? 

Mrs. Belmour. It is an inflamma- 
ble ſubſtance which lies in beds in the 
earth, generally mingled with ſulphur 
or brimſtone. There are ſeveral ſorts 
of it, and it is in more general uſe in 
England as fuel, than in any other 
country. On the continent of Eu- 
rope they ſeldom burn it but for the 
fires neceſſary in their manufactures ; 
and both the French and the Italians 
have a ſtrong prejudice againſt it, as 
being unwholeſome, and particularly 
prejudicial to the lungs. 

' Le Julius. 
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Julius. Pray tell me what are mi- 
nerals and metals. 

Mrs. Belmour. There are ſix me- 
tals, properly ſo called: gold and 
ſilver, which are diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the precious metals; lead, 
copper, iron, and tin. But of mine- 
rals, which are alſo produced in 
the bowels of the earth, the liſt is 
more numerous: quickſilver, ſulphur, 
alum, falts, antimony, vitriol, ochre, 
&c. The magnet is alſo a mineral. 

Julius. What an extraordinary 
thing the magnet is !—I do not quite 
underſtand what I have read about 
it. | 

Mrs. Belmour. Nor am I particu- 
larly verſed in its qualities. I only 
know generally, that it is a ſpecies of 
iron found in iron mines, which has 
the ſingular property of attratting that 

metal ; 
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metal ; and that, if you break and 
divide a large mals of it into innume-— 
rable parts, cach of theſe will point 


north and ſouth; a quality, as well as 


that of attraction, which it communi-— 
cates to other pieces of iron, if they 
are rubbed on it for a conſiderable 
time, In conſequence of this extra- 
ordinary power, it has become of the 
moſt eſſential uſe in navigation. The 
ancients knew no means of finding 
their way at ſea but by the ſtars: 
of courle, when thoſe ccleſtial bodies 
were not vilible, the wandering ſailor 
was frequently at a loſs how to 
ſteer. The mariner's compals, of 
which the needle conſtantly points 
north and ſouth, now inſtructs the 
ſeaman in all weathers how he is to 

guide his ſhip. 
The firſt knowledge of this uſe ful 
L 3 appli- 
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application of the magnet is ſuppoſed 
to come from Marco Polo, a Vene- 
tian, in the igth century: but it is 
ſaid to have been before known to 
the Chineſe, 

Julius. But beſides the minerals 
you have mentioned, there are dia- 
monds, are there not, and other 
Jewels found in the earth? 

Mrs. Belmour. You have heard of 
diamond mines, but diamonds are not 
therefore minerals. This precious 
ſtone was called adamant by the an- 
cients, You remember frequently 
hearing the expreſſion, © as hard as 
 adamant,”* the diamond being the 
hardeſt body in nature. The ſtones, 
the poſſeſſion of which is ſuch an ob- 
ject of human vanity, are found in 
mines in the Eaſt Indies. And there 
are allo two rivers in that country, in 
the ſands of which are diamonds. 


1 
} 
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Lionel. But in England we have 
neither gold nor diamonds? 

Mrs. Belmour. Nor is it to be re— 
gretted, We could not here work 
the mines if we had, ſince that is done 
by wretched ſlaves, who are compel- 
led to labour without clothes, leſt they 
ſhould ſecrete any part of the trea- 
fure they are employed to procure. 
Riches are not always the means of 
power; it is well known that a na— 
tion poſſeſſing iron, will always be the 
maſter of one poſſeſſing only gold. 
It is probable that the iron within its 
bowels, and the knowledge poſſeſſed 
by its inhabitants how to work it, are 
the cauſes why that quarter of the 
world called Europe, has for many 
thouſand years poſſeſſed fo decided 
a {ſuperiority over the other diviſions 
of the earth. In the rugged boſom 
of the mountains of the North this 

uſcful 
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uſeful metal is chiefly found, though 
there are very conſiderable quantities 
of it in Spain and France. Much of 
what is uſed, however, comes from 
Sweden and Norway. Manufactured 
in furnaces by means of extreme hcat, 
it forms, either ſingly or united with 


copper, all the utenſils with which man 


cultivates the ground, or raiſes on it 
his habitation, or ſupplies himſelf with 
the conveniencies of life. Happy if 
he conhned its uſe only to thoſe pur- 
poſes, and had not contrived with it 
inſtruments of deſtruction ! 

Julius. But ſteel is more fit for 
thoic purpoles ? 

Mrs. Belmour. Steel is only re- 


| fined iron, condenſed fo as to receive 


a fincr poliſh, and manufactured in a 
different manner. The metal fo pre- 
pared, and cut with the exquiſite ſkill 
which our workmen have acquired, 

has 
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has been ſold in trinkets and orna— 
ments at the price of gold. 

Unfortunately for human nature, 
and unfortunately for the honour of 
chriſtianity, one of thele gifts of God 
has been made the inſtrument of depo- 
pulating that part of the carth where 
he had placed the other. You have 
read, I think, of the deſtruction of the 
empire of Peru by the Spaniards? _ 

Julius. Yes, I have; and I re- 
member I was ſo much ſhocked at it, 
that I found it impoſſible to finiſh the 
ſtory. 

Mary. But I have alſo read, Aunt, 
that the man who diſcovered America 
was not cruel at all, 

Mrs, Belmour. No; he was a man 
of humanity as well as talents. He 
was deſtined to enlarge the bounda- 
ries of human knowledge, and to dil- 
cover another continent, equal in 

magnitude 
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magnitude to all the then known 
world. I fancy, Sophia, you recollect 
ſome particulars relative to this great 
event? It is not long ſince I gave 
you an abridged account of it to 
make into French. 

Sophia. I believe I can repeat it 
with tolerable correctneſs: Chriſto- 
pher Columbus, the diſcoverer of 
America, was a native of Genoa. 
Being a man of conſiderable know- 
ledge for the time in which he lived, 


and of deep reflection, he formed a 


more. juſt idea of the figure of the 
earta than was given by the rude 
charts of that unenlightened period, 
and imagined he could find a way to 
India and to China, countries already 
known and traded to by Europeans, 
through the weſtern ocean. He pro- 
poled the experiment to the Genoeſe 
Government, who rejetted it as vi- 


ſionary. 
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ſionary. He next applied to ſeveral 


other powers of Europe, among others, 
to Henry the Seventh then King 
of England: but that cold-blooded 
and avaricious monarch had no ſpi- 
rit of adventure; and Columbus, at- 
ter long ſolicitation and infinite mor- 
tification, was at length employed by 
Ferdinand King of Spain, but was 
ſtill more protected and encouraged 
by Iſabella his Queen; and, being 
appointed to the command of three 
ſhips, ſailed in the month of Auguſt, 
1492, on a voyage which finally pro- 
duced the moſt important effects to 
the world of any that was ever un- 

dertaken. | 
Columbus encountered infinite dif- 
ficulties from the mutinous dilpolt- 
tion of his crew, and was even in 
danger of falling a victim to their diſ- 
content. After being at ſea thirty- 
three 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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three days, the longeſt voyage ever 
known till then, he landed on what 
are now called the Bahama Iſlands. 
No gold, however, was to be found 
there; and it was after gold he was 
moſt eager, becauſe he knew nothing 


- would ſo much recommend him to his 


employers. In conſequence, however, 
of thele inquiries, be next diſcovered 
the iſland by him and ever ſince called 
Hiſpaniola. 

Mrs. Belmour. We mult look for 
theſe places on the map, in our leſſon 
of geography for to-morrow. Do 
you remember any more particulars? 

Sophia. Columbus, after planting 
a colony in Hiſpamiola, returned to 
Spain. He afterwards diſcovered 
Cuba and Jamaica. But the natives, 
who had at firlt imagined the Spa- 
mards to be deſcended from heaven, 


and had worſhipped them as beings 
2-08 
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of a ſuperior order, had now diſ- 
covered that theſe demi-gods were 
mere men, ſuperior only in the pol- 
ſeſſion of inſtruments of deſtruction, 
and, tired with their tyranny and rapa- 
city, rebelled againſt them, and would 
have deſtroyed them but for the pru- 
dence and valour of Columbus. His 
enemies in Spain were all this time 
endeavouring to ruin him; and he 
was at length compelled to return thi- 
ther, where he was tried for miſcon— 
duct, acquitted, and once more re- 
ſumed his projetts of diſcovery. On 
his third voyage, he landed on the 
Continent of South America, an im- 
menſe tract abounding in thoſe pre- 
cious metals which excite the avarice 
of Europeans. 

But the Spaniards whom he had left 
at Hiſpaniola rebelled, and Colum- 
bus, now infirm from fatigue rather 

Vol. II. I than 
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than years, was under the neceſſity 
of returning thither to attempt the 
reſtoration of peace. While he was 
engaged in this arduous undertaking, 
perſons in Spain who envied his glory 
intrigued againſt him fo ſuccelsſully, 
dat a judge was ſent from thence to 
try him; his effects were confiſcated, 
and he was himſelf, with his brothers, 
loaded with irons, and embarked for 
Spain. “ The captain of the veſle}, 
touched with reſpect for the years and 
great merit of Columbus, offered to 
take off the irons, but he did not 
permit it. * Since the King has com- 
manded that 1 ſhould obey his go- 
yernor; he ſhall find me as obcdient 
to this as I have been to all bis other 
orders: nothing but his commands 


* 'Thele ſentences are copied literally from 
„% Burke's Settlements in America,” as being re- 
warkable, and incapable ot abridgement. 


{hall 
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ſhall releaſe me: if twelve years hard- 
ſhip and fatigue ; if continual dangers 
and frequent famine; if the occan 
firſt opened, and five times paſſed and 
repaſſed, to add a new world abound- 
ing with wealth to the Spaniſh monar- 
chy; and if an infirm premature old 
age brought on by thoſe ſervices, de- 
ſerve theſe chains as a reward, it is 
very fit I ſhould wear them to Spain, 
and keep them by me as memorials 
to the end of my life,” ''— 

« Great minds, though more apt to 
forgive injuries, perhaps, than com- 
mon ſouls, do not eafily loſe the 
memory of the wrongs that are done 
them. Columbus afterwards carried 
theſe irons with him wherever he 
went; they hung conſtantly in his 
chamber, and he ordered them to 
be. buried with him.” — 

MI 2 «Not. 
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*« Notwithſtanding the diſcourage- 
ment which one would have imagined 
this circumſtance would have been to 
the ſpirit of diſcovery, many projec- 
tors undertook voyages to the new 
world; and among others Americus 
Veſputius, an enterpriſing and ſkilful 
geographer and navigator, who hav- 
ing obtained the charts of Columbus, 
and purſued the ſame line of inquiry, 
contrived to arrogate to himſelf the 
merit of the diſcovery, and gave his 
name to half the world,” Columbus, 
who was thus unjuſtly defrauded, re- 
turned a fourth time to America, made 
farther diſcoveries, and died at length 


in Spain, unrewarded by any thing 


but a conſciouſneſs of his great ac- 


tions. 


Mrs. Belmour. 1 thank you, So- 
Phia; ſo far I recollect your theme 


went. 
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went. It remains only to relate, that 
the treachery and eruelties practiſed 
by Cortez on the Mexicans and their 
unhappy Emperor Montezuma, and 
by Pizarro on the Peruvians, are ſuch 
as cannot be read without horror. It 
is a ſhocking reflection, that the thirſt 
of gold ſhould engage men, who pro 

{cited chriſtianity, and were even bi— 
gots to their religion, in acts of ſuch 
enormity, But it ſcems as ik, by a 
future and more juſt arrangement of 
the affairs of this world, thoſe who 
are curſed with the hateful pation of 
zvarice find their puniſhment in the 
acquiſition of that money, which they 
forget their humanity to obtain. It 
is often known to be the caſe in pri- 
vate life. Pope, I think, fays— 


Damned to the mines, an equal fate betides 


The wretch who digs it, and the wretch who 
hides, 


M 3 And 


| poſed to be the higheſt in the world. 
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And certainly, in regard to nations; 
thole which poſleſs mines of the pre- 
cious metals are poorer than thoſe 
who have only iron. Spain and Por- 
tugal, ſince South America has be- 
come a part of their poſſeſſions, have 
degenerated in arts and arms; in com- 
merce and in agriculture; and the 
poet's prophety has been completely 
fulfilled. My dear Mary, you learned 
yeſterday the ſhort poem called © The 
Revenge of America“,“ try now if 
you can repeat it. 


Mary. When fierce Pizarro's legions flew 
Oer ravaged fields of rich Peru, 
Struck with his bleeding people's woes, 
Old India's awful Genius roſe. 
He fat on Andes'+ topmoſt ſtone, 
And heard a thouſand nations groan ; 


* By Dr. Joſeph Warton. 


+ The Andes are mountains in America, ſup- 


For 
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For grief his feathery crown he tore, 
To ſee huge Plata“ foam with gore; 
He broke his arrows, ſtamp'd the ground, 
To view his cities ſmoking round. 
What woes, he cry'd, hath luſt of gold 
O'er my poor country widely roll'd ! 
Plunderers, proceed! my bowels tear, | 
But ye ſhall meet deſtruction there: 
From the deep-vaulted mine ſhall riſe 
| The inſatiate fiend, pale Avarice, 
Whoſe ſteps ſhall trembling juſtice fly, 
| Peace, order, law, and liberty. 
| 
| 


I fee all Europe's children curſt 
With lucre's univerſal thirſt : 

The rage that ſweeps my ſons away, 
My baneful gold ſhall well repay. 8 


* La Plata, one of the great rivers in America, 
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DIALOGUE VI. 


An Evening Ramble in the Foreft. 


ABOUT ſeven miles from South= 
ampton, in a ſequeſtered part of the 
New Foreſt, there reſided an old 
friend of Mrs. Belmour's, with whom, 
not having ſeen her for many years, 
ſhe now took occaſion to pals a fort- 
night. As her wards were for a time 
under the protection of their father, 
only Sophia and Mary accompanied 
their Aunt in this vilit. Julius, how= 
ever, came at his own deſire for the 
laſt two days of their ſtay; though the 
year was declining, and autumn with 

his 
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bis mellow pencil had already touched 


ſome of the ſhades under which they 
wandered. But the ſort of taſte they 
had acquired under the tuition of a 
perſon who had ſo true a reliſh for 
the beauties of Nature as Mrs. Bel- 
mour, now afforded them the greateſt 
pleaſure, They rambled either to- 
_ gether, or in company with their 
Aunt, among the deep glades and 
ſhadowy thickets of the foreſt; and So- 
phia, having made conſiderable pro- 
greſs in drawing, availed herſelf of this 
opportunity of ſtudying, what has not 
generally been ſufficiently attended to, 
the various forms of trees. Charlotte 


Amiel, a young woman the near rela- 


tion of the friend at whole houſe they 
were, ſometimes accompanied them on 
theſe walks. She had been almoſt ſelf- 
cducated, having lived till very lately, 
at a very great diſtance from London, 

with 
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his mellow pencil had already touched 


ſome of the ſhades under which they 
wandered. But the ſort of taſte they 
had acquired under the tuidon of a 
perſon who had ſo true a reliſh for 
the beauties of Nature as Mrs. Bel- 
mour, now afforded them the greateſt 
pleaſure, They rambled either to- 
gether, or in company with their 
Aunt, among the deep glades and 
ſhadowy thickets of the foreſt; and So- 
phia, having made conſiderable pro- 
grels in drawing, availed herſelf of this 
opportunity of ſtudying, what has not 
generally been ſufficiently attended to, 
the various forms of trees. Charlotte 


Amiel, a young woman the near rela- 


tion of the friend at whole houſe they 


were, ſometimes accompanied them on. 


theſe walks. She had been almoſt ſelf- 
educated, having lived till very lately, 
at a very great diſtance from London, 

with 
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with an old and infirm grandmother, 
where the only advantage ſhe enjoyed 
was the uſe of an extenſive library. 
A lively imagination, a great deal of 
undirefted reading, and a warm heart 
without the ſlighteſt knowledge of the 
world, had made Miſs Amiel what is 
termed romantic; but ſhe was fo 
good-natured, fo unaffeQedly kind to 
perſons younger than herſelf, as well 
as reſpectful and attentive to thoſe 
who were older, that ſhe was a ge- 
neral favourite with all; and though 
Mrs. Belmour was uſually averſe to 
her niece's forming any great inti- 
macy, ſhe imagined the cold and 
ſometimes half-repulſive manners of 
Sophia might be improved by the 
vivacity ſo agreeably tempered by 
ſimplicity and goodnels of heart, which 
compoſed the character of Charlotte 
Amiel. 


This 
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This their new friend, wich Sophia 
and Mary, had one day rambled to a 
conſiderable diſtance from their pre- 
ſent abode; evening was approaching. 
The declining fun, darting his almoſt 
horizontal rays through the under- 
wood and lighter trees on the {kirts 
of the woods, illuminated the grey 
boles of the aſh, birch, and young 
beech, and gave to them, retiring in 
diſtance amidſt the lengthening glooms 
of the foreſt, that brilliant relief, which 
painting ſometimes attempts to imi— 
tate in vain. The peculiar ſmells chat 
float in the air in coples, and which 
ariſe from the exhalation of innu— 
merable leaves; the varicty of colours 
thoſe leaves preſented, either from 
the change of ſeaſon or their native 
hucs ; the low notes of the wood-lark 
and robin, the laſt ſongſters of the 
year; and that fort of quiet which 

a fine 
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a fine autumnal evening breathes over f 
every objeA—all had combined to 
make the two elder of this trio, Char- 
lotte Amiel and Sophia, forget the | 
hour; while Mary, who had learned i 
to be particularly amuſed with the 


native plants of fields and hedge- 9 
rows, had ſtrayed to a ſmall diſtance, | 
collecting ſuch ſpecimens as were | 
yet to be found—though no longer 1 
were ? 

% 'The wood-lanes ſtrewed [ 


With violets, cowſlips, and ſweet marygolds * :” 


when Sophia, who had been liſten- 
ing to Charlotte's account of her 
former life, ſuddenly looked up, and, 
obſerving that the ſunny glow ſhe 
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The poet who wrote theſe lines (in an old play) 
had more fancy than botanical obſervation, At leaſt, 
marygolds were never in this country to be found in 
woods, if ſome other plant than what we call ſo be 
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had a ſew moments before remarked 
bad faded, and that night was imper— 
ceptibly adding its dark ſhadows to 
thoſe of the boughs among which 
they were wandering, ſhe called to 
Mary to rejoin them, and to Char- 
lotte expreſſed her apprehenſions that 
they had already loit their way. She 
playfully anſwered in the words of 
Comus— 
Charlotte, I know each lane and every alley 
“green, 
« Dingle or buſhy dell of this wild 
c wood; 
« And every boſky bourn from fide 
© to fide, 
« My daily walks.“ 

Sophia. Yes, my dear Charlotte; 
but are you ſo ſure you ſhall know 
your way when it is dark? 

Charlotte. At any. time, Sophia. 
Beſides, it. is only ſancying ourſelves 
like the wandering Lady in Comus, 
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and we may indalge all ſorts of ro- 


mantic viſions. 


Mary. But, dear Miſs Amiel, con- 
fider what fort of viſions our poor 
Aunt, and your good friend Mrs. 
Boweroak, may have in the mean 
time, 

Charlotle, Oh! they will not be 
uncaly, I have walked out by my- 
ſelf at all times of the evening, and 
pever was the leait alarmed. There 
is no danger here, I aſſure you, my 
liule Mary, as there is perhaps in 
walking late near London: beſides, 
the moon is riſing, and will light us 
home. - 

Sophia (apart to Charlotte). My 
dear friend, I would not frighten 
Mary, but, to tell you the truth, I 
am moſt ſadly frightened myſelf; I am 
ſure I faw ſomething move amongſt 
that tuft of wood. 


Charlotte 
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co 


Charlotte (laughing at her fears). 


"Tis Comus himſelf, to be ſure; or, 


peradventure, ſome friendly ſhepherd 
coming to protect us wandering vir- 
gins from the arch impoſtor, and 
give us 

“Some little cheering 
In this cloſe dungeon of innumerous boughs,” 


Do you know, Sophia, I have often, 
in rambling about this foreſt, fancied 
that it would be vaſtly delightful for 
ſome of thoſe perſons who can afford 
private theatricals, as they are called; 
to att Comus in ſuch a place as this. 
| wiſh J knew any of thoſe charming 
parties; I would propoſe it, and offer 
mylelf to do the Lady. Liſten: I 
allure you I do not fing the ſong 
amils. 

Charlotte then ſang the rſt lines 
of «© Sweet Echo,“ in a ſlrong and 
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ſweet voice, but ſimply, and without 
any of thoſe ornaments which ſhe 
would have added, had ſhe been re- 
gularly taught. Sophia, whoſe fear 
only prevented her receiving plea- 
ſure from the romantic gaiety of her 
friend, juſt as ſhe ended the line 


« Tell me but where!” 


would have whiſpered to her to ſtop; 
but in a moment the notes of theſe 
words were repeated ſlowly, and with 
a more ſblemn cadence, from a cla- 
rinet at ſome little diſtance within 
the foreſt, It was now Charlotte's 
turn to be frightened! She liſtened 
with her two young friends, in mute 
amazement not unmingled with dread. 
Each was afraid of ſpeaking for a mo- 
ment; and before either of them ac- 


quired courage enough to expreſs the 
various 
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various emotions they felt, the notes 
were heard again ſtill more flowly, but 
they thought nearer. | 

Sophia. Oh! dear Miſs Amiel! 
what can it be? — Pray let us haſten 
home. Who can it poſſibly be? 

Charlotte (recovering herſelf). No— 
body, certainly, who would hurt us — 
A perlon intending to hurt us would 
not approach us with muſic, It is ſome 
gentleman, probably, who, tempted 
like us by the beauty of the evening, 
has rambled out with his flute or cla- 
rinet. We vill haſten home, how- 
ever, as falt as we can; for Nrs. Bow- 
eroak certainly would not be pleaſed 
if we were to be very much beyond 
our uſual hour of return. 

Mary. And I am ſure my poor 
dear Aunt will be terrilied as it is; and 
I am fo ſorry when her fears for us 
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make her uneaſy, becauſe ſhe is al- 
molt always ill after it. 

Sophia. Pray, Mary, let us not 
have any of your affeaed ſentiment, 
now ſuppoſe I ſhould be as ſorry 
as you if my Aunt was to be made 
unealy, My good Miſs Amiel, are 
you quite {ure you are right? 

Charlotte. Oh! yes: I believe I 
am quite ſure, yet I do not remember 
this glade, which ſeems to be cloſed at 
that end with ſuch very thick wood. 
Mary, pray do not hurry ſo. Give 
me, my dear Sophia, a moment's time 
to conſider. If you hurry me ſo, 
I ſhall turn wrong queſtion, in- 
deed, if I have not done it already. 
Softly, ſweet girls, I entreat you !— 
Your fears bewilder me ! 

Sophia. Did we not come down 
this green way ? | 

Charlotte. 
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Charlotte. Yes, I believe fo 
Oh! ſtay—the moon is riſing, we 
fhall know better preſently. No, we 
are wrong ; I am ſure we did not paſs 
thoſe arbeals; I can diſtinguiſh them 
by their white leaves trembling and 
ruſtling, even little as the wind 1s, 
and by the ſilver-grey of their ſtems. 
I know where we are; but be not 
Irightened, my dear friends, we are 
a great way farther from home than I 
imagined, I have, ſomehow or other, 
turned wrong, 

Mary. Good Heaven! what will be- 
come of us? What will my Aunt ſay ? 

Sophia, We ſhall wander all night 
about the woods, and my Aunt will be 
half diſtraded to think what is be- 
come of us. 

Mary. Hufh! huſh!—I am ture 
E heard a noiſe. 

Charice, It was only the mur- 
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muring trembling noiſe of the aſpen 
leaves—of thoſe arbeals. 

Sophia. There it is again—and 
too loud, I am ſure, to be merely the 
whiſpering of leaves. 


Charlotte. Well, well; but it is 


only the deer that are ſleeping or 
grazing among the thickets. 

Mary. Oh! I almoſt with now to 
hear the muſic again; for, if we ſhould 
meet any thing more dreadful !— 
Robbers lurk about in woods! 

Charlotte (impatienily), Pray, child, 
do not terrify yourſelf and us fo fool- 
iſhly; you will {o perplex me, that I 
ſhall never find my way. 

Sohlia. And we are getting into 
a thicker and ſtill thicker part of the 
wood. 


Mary. The moon is up, but ſhe 
will give us no light through theſe 
trees —Oh! I remember, too, that 

lome- 
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ſomebody told me there were wild 
boars in thele great woods. 
Charlotte. Wild boars! - Grant me 


patience Don't, my dear Mary, be | 
ſo nonſenſical; it only puzzles me, 
and does no good. | 

Sophia. Be quiet, Mary ; I thought N 


you boaſted mightily of preſence of 
mind, 
Mary (clinging cloſer to her ſiſter, 
and half whiſpering), Oh! Sophia, 
a j 
you may ſcold me if you will, but 
indeed—indeed ] heard an horrible 
crumbling noiſe juſt by us among 
that black tuft of trees that we muſt 
paſs: there may be ſome wiid beaſts 
there, a beaver, or a badger, or a 
Charlotte. Now, indeed, Mary, 
if I bad time, I could laugh. Don't 
you know that there are no wild 
boars in our foreſts, nothing but com- 
mon {wine ? Perhaps ſome of them 
may 
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may be ſtraggling about, and what 
harm will they do you, I wonder? 
As to beavers, you ought to know 
there are no ſuch things in England; 
and if there were, they would not 
hurt you. They are amphibious ant- 
mals, and live in the great rivers of 
America. Come, walk on this way, 
and never think of ſuch filly fears. 

Mary. I muſt not diſpute with 
you, Miſs Amie]; but I'm fure I al- 
ways thought there were beavers in 
ſuch places as theſe, becauſe once, 
when we were ſtaying with Papa, a 
great many men and dogs went down 
to the river to hunt them. 

Sophia. No, no; it was an otter, 
that eats the fiſh, which they went to 
hunt—But what ſignifies it now? Is 
there not more ſenſe, d'ye think, in 
trying to find our way, than to talk of 
beavers and otters ? 

Charlotte. 
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Charlotte. Oh! come, I think 1 
now have got into the right path, I 
can juit diſtinguiſh it by the moon= 
light. There is the haunted oak. 

Sophia, The haunted oak! 

Mary. Oh! good God have pity 
upon us !—Why, is it haunted ? 

Charlotle, *Tis only called ſo—1 
know not why—like the Oak of Hern 
the hunter you remember in Windſor 
toreſt, which is mentioned by Shake=- 
ſpcarc, There is much ſuch another 
ſlory about this old tree. 

(Mary //iricks.) Oh! Heaven have 
mercy upon us! I ſaw, indeed I law 
a human ſhape, 

Sophia, I thought too I ſaw ſomes 
thing move!—Look! look! There 
is ſomcbody, or elle a ſpirit coming 
from among the trees And now the 


moon ſhines direaly through thoſe 
ſtems, 
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ſtems, and indeed I ſee a man walk- 
ing among them. 

Charlotte, who had now loſt all her 
courage, in vain attempted, while her 
terrified companions clung to her, to 
fly. The ſhadow continued to move 
among the trees. They ſaw him, as now 
the glancing moon- beams fell on his fi- 
gure, and were now intercepted by the 
intervening trees. They flowly, for 
they trembled too much to make great 
haſte, retreated, looking behind them 
at every ſtep, clinging clole to each 
other, and each ready to drop with ap- 
prehenſion. At length they heard the 
footſteps of their purſuer; and now he 
was ſeparated from: them only by 
buſhes and fern, he ſtepped more 
haſtily on, and, being within a few 
ſteps of them, ſpoke. 

Stranger. Who paſles there? 

Charlotte. 
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Charlotte. Oh! Sir—Oh! I hope, 
Sir 

Stranger (approaching nearer). 1s 
it young ladies I ſpeak to? 

Charlotie, We are at preſent be- 
longing to Mrs. Boweroak's family ; 
we have loſt our way in our evening 
walk, ard 

Stranger, And I am afraid I have 
frightened you, ladies? 

Charlotte (with courage). A little, 
Sir. We are far from home, and we 
are afraid our friends will be alarmed 
at our being ſo late—Could you di- 
rect us to g aſt wood End? 

Stranger. Molt willingly ; but I 
could firſt direct you to another houſe, 
where there are thoſe who would be 
delighted to ſee you. 

Charlotte (alarmed). No, Sir; you 
mutt excuſe us. It is impoſſible in- 
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deed for us to think of entering any 
other houle. 

Stranger. Are you aware how far 
you are from your own ? 

Charlotte, We cannot be very far 
off, and the time that we ſhould paſs 
in going to any other houſe would 
| tarry us thither. 


. 


All this time the whole party walk- 
ed on, the ſtranger leading the way ; 
when ſuddenly among the deepeſt 
ſhade of the woods a cottage appear- 
ed in an almoſt circular receſs. The 
rays of the moon fell on its white 
front and reed-thatched roof, and 
from the low caſements ſtreamed the 
| light of candles through the leaves 
of  honeyſuckles and broad-leaved 
|} myrtle, which luxuriouſly mantled 
the windows. ——< Here,” ſaid the 
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ſtranger, „is an houſe, the inhabi- 
tants of which have long wiſhed to 
be known to you, Miſs Amiel. Will 
you now reſule to gratify them?“ 

Charlolte. Known to me, Sir !—I 
ſhould be ſorry to be ungrateful for 
their obliging wiſhes, but indeed [ 
mult decline going in. The alarm 
an unulual abſence has occaſioned at 
home, will, I know, be alrcady ex- 
treme; and I am by no means eaſy 
enough to feel any deſire to begin an 
acquaintance. 

Stranger. But, if your kindeſs 
does not excite you to oblige me, 
{urely you will yourlelves want ſome 
refreſhment ? 

All ſpeak. Oh! No, no! 

Charlotte, We only beg to be 
permitted to go home, We will en- 
dacavour to find the way, if you can= 
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not make it convenient to you to 
conduct us, 

Stranger. | give you my word of 
honour that I will ſend a ſervant to 
wait on you, if you will not deign to 
accept my ſervices, if you will only 
wait till 1 call him. Conſider that 
you have already conſiderably wan- 
dered from the path which brought 
you to this quarter of the wood, and 
that it will be extremely difficult for 
you to regain it by the little light the 
moon gives among the boughs of the 
woods. Inſtead of finding yourſelves 
at the houſe of Mrs. Boweroak, you 
may be more inextricably bewildered, 
and may find yourſelves in {ome leſs 


| hoſpitable quarter of the country, 


Do you recolle&t that there is a rut- 
fian who ſubſiſts, with a large family, 
on plunder of every ſort that comes 
in 
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in his way, and whoſe hovel is on the 
{kirts of the foreſt? that he has been 
known to rob ſeveral perſons whom 
he has met late, though he has always 
taken care not to be known ?—And 
who can tell whether ſuch a marauder 
might not be tempted to ſtop ſo de- 


tenceleſls a party, ſhould he meet þ 
you? | 

Sephia. Oh! Charlotte! what ſhall 4 
we do? i 


Mary. Indeed, Miſs Amiel, I ſhall 
die with fear! 

Charlotte. Well, Sir, ſince vou are 
ſo good as to ſay you will ſend a ſer- 
vant with us, (ſor we can by no means 
think of giving you the trouble of 
going yourſelf) we will wait here till 
you are ſo obliging as to call him.— 
(The Stranger leaves them to find a 
feroant.) 
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Sophia. I never was ſo miſerable 
nor ſo terrified in my whole life !— 
What ſhall we do? 

Charlotte. Nay, dear Sophia, we 
can do nothing now but truſt our- 
ſelves with this ſervant: there can be 
no great harm, for the houſe does not 
look as il it belonged to any bad peo- 
ple. It certainly is a beautiful little 
place; and if I was not aware how 
improper it is to make acquaintance 
without the permiſſion of thoſe under 
whole care we are, I ſhould not much 
ſcruple going in. 

The door of the houſe now ſud- 
denly opened, and two very genteel- 
looking women appeared at it, at- 
tended by a ſervant with a light. 
They approached the alarmed wan— 
derers; and the elder, addreſſing her- 
ſelf to Miſs Amiel, ſaid, 

« I un- 
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« I underſtand it is Miſs Amiel I 


have the pleaſure of ſpeaking to. 
Will you allow me to hope my loli- 
citations may be better received than 
my ſon's, and that you will walk in 
for a moment? The lady then added, 
that her name was Airſley. Charlotte 
immediately recolletted that ſhe had 
heard the name, and that it was borne 
by the widow of an admiral who had 

an houſe on the Foreſt, though ſhe 
had never happened to have ſeen it 
before. Their fears of making an im- 
proper acquaintance thus at an end, 
the three young friends, who, between 
fear and fatigue, were in reality almoſt 
diſabled from reaching their own home, 
conlented to accept the hoſpitable in- 
vitation. They expreſſed, however, 
ſo much apprehenſion of the alarm 
their ablence would occaſion to Mrs. 
Belmour 
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Belmour and Mrs. Boweroak, that, 
after they had a moment repoſed them- 
ſelves, and taken each a ſlight re- 
freſhment, the ſtranger, who was the 
youngeſt of Mrs. Airſley's ſons, con- 
ducted them home. They were, 
however, introduced to an elder. 
brother, and his wife, a young per- 
ſon remarkably beautiful, who, even 
during the ſhort time they were in 
the room, attracted much of their at- 
tention, though ſhe never ſpoke. As 
they returned towards home their 
new acquaintance rallied them as well 
on their fears as their miſtruſt of him; 
which was, ſays he, I own, extremely 
proper, for my frolic, perhaps, was 
impertinent and il]-judged. 

Charlotte, Your frolic? 

Mr. Azr/ley. Yes; ] was rambling 
about the Foreſt, which is my cuſtom 
of a fine evening, during the now 

ſhort 
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ſhort and rare recels I enjoy from the 
duties of my profeſſion, and I heard 
you, madam, fing part of a very fa- 
vourite air. I was ſo inconliderate 
as not to be aware, that my repeating 
with my clarinet, which I happened 
to have with me, the laſt notes after 
the pauſe you made, would rather 
alarm you, than encourage, what 1 
was eagerly deſirous of hearing, the 
cloſe of the ſong. I ſoon found that 
my indilcretion brought with 1t its 
own puniſhment, and that I had ter- 
rified you into filence. I followed 
your ſubſequent wanderings through 
the wood at no great diſtance, and 
caught now and then a ſentence, 


which convinced me you had lol 


your way, and were at length even 
under great apprehenſions. I then 
ventured to ſpeak to you; and I truſt 
you will not think me too ſelfiſh, 


when 
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when I ſay, that I can hardly regret 
the little alarm you have ſuffered, if 
It is the fortunate occaſion of my 


mother's and Mrs. Edward Airſley's 


forming an acquaintance ſo deſirable. 

Charlotte. That young lady then 
with your mother is Mrs. Edward 
Airſley? 

Mr. Airſley. Yes, my brother's 
wife. Perhaps, if you have very 
ſtrong national diſlikes, you may ob- 
Jet to her ſociety; for ſhe is not 
an Engliſh woman, nor even a Eu— 
ropean. | 

Charlotte, I do not underſtand 
you, Sir. | 

Mr. Airfley. My ſiſter-in-law is a 
Turk. 

Sophia. A Turk? — How 1s that 
poſſible? | 

Mr. Air/lcy. My brother brought 
ber from the Archipelago, with my 

aſſiſtance. 
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aſſiſtance. I aſſure you I hoaſt a lit- 
tle of my knight-errantry, for the ſer- 
vice was ſomewhat perilous. 

Charlotte. I ſhould like extremely 
to hear an account of it. 


Mr. Airſley. And I ſhould like 


vaſtly to give you the account. 

Charlotte. Oh! we mult not at- 
tempt it now, for we are already ſo 
late - But I am ſure Mrs. Boweroak 
will be happy to be known to your 
mother, and we ſhall have ſome other 
opportunity. | 

On their arrival at the houſe, the 


young party found the elder ladies 


under leſs alarm than they had them- 
ſelves apprehended); for, as it was pol- 
{ible they had gone to the houle of a 
friend, and Mrs. Boweroak was of a 


ſanguine temper, and not ſubjett to 
needleſs fears, ſhe had checked the 


apprehenſions of her friend, Miſs 


Amiel 


— 
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Amiel gave a brief account of the 
cauſe of their long abſence, without 
naming the muſician, who had un— 
doubtedly contributed to lead them 
out of their way. Mr. Airſley, how- 
ever, was introduced, as having met 
them in the Foreſt, and kindly con- 
ducted them home; and, after a ſhort 
converſation, Mrs. Belmour diſco- 
vered that his mother was a very 
old acquaintance, and one whom ſhe 
ſhould on every account be rejoiced 
to ſec again. 

In conſcquence then of this ac- 
cidental meeting, which they foon 
learned to think extremely fortunate, 
an intimacy arole between the fa— 
milies. The ſair Turk was the ad- 
miration of all who ſaw her, as well 
on account of her perſonal beauty, as 
for the {weetneſs of her temper and 
manners, and her tender attachment 

10 
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to her huſband and his family. The 
ſtory of her departure from her own 
country her brother-in-law commu- 
nicated to their new acquaintance, by 
her permiſſion, in theſe words: 

« The fair Zulmine is a native of 
Circaſſia; ſhe was one of thoſe infants 
that are bought every year by mer- 
chants, who make their fortunes by 
purchaſing ſlaves for the markets of 
Conſtantinople. She was only ſeven 
years old when ſhe was ſold to Aza- 
pheth, a Sadar or Commander of the 
Janizaries. He was not only a ſoldier, 
but a man of ſo ſuperior an under- 
ſtanding, that he was employed by the 
Porte to negotiate I know not what 
buſineſs at Zante. There he had 
been ſome months, when he directed 
Zelmahide, his favourite, and Zul- 
mine, whom he had hardly yet ſeen, 
for ſhe had been merely in a courſe of 


Vor. II. P education 
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education in his houſe, to be brought 


to him. My brother, Captain Henry 


Airſley, was then on his ſecond cruiſe, 
which he was ordered to continue for 
ſome months among the iſlands of the 
Archipelago. It was his fortune to 
fall in with two large French priva- 
teers: one of them he took, and found 
on board the two ladies of the Sadar, 
at that time reſident at Zante, whom 
it was certain their French captors had 
no inclination to take to the Turk, 
who expeRed them, They were, in- 
deed, at the time my brother met 
them, making the beſt of their way to 
Marſeilles with their prize. 
Zelmahide, who had two infant 
children with her, would have been 
in deſpair at the unfortunate ſitua— 
tion in which ſhe found herſelf, if her 
dreadof theaſcendency Zulmine might 
acquire over her huſband had not been 


greater 
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greater than her fears for the loſs of 


her liberty, or even her life. She 


looked forward to the eſtrangement 
of Azapheth as certain. She had her- 
ſelf been the almoſt unrivalled miſtreſs 
of his heart for fix years, but it had 


never been conteſted by ſo formida- 


able a competitor as Zulmine—Zul- 
mine, who was ſo far from being ſoli- 
citous to make this conqueſt, that ſhe 
dreaded nothing ſo much as the pre- 
ſence of a man whom ſhe could not 
conſider otherwiſe than as her tyrant, 
The laſt captor of thele ladics treat- 
ed them with the greateſt reſpect, yet 
did not ſo far yield to the abſurd cuſ- 
toms of their country as to deny him- 
felf the pleaſure of converſing with 
them, and Zelmahide ſoon ſaw, that 
it would be with extreme reluQtance 
Captain Airſley would relinquiſh his 
fair captive; while Zulmine was by 
P2 no 
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no means inſenſible of the perſonal 
merits and generous attention of the 
young Engliſhman. Their voyage 
drew towards a cloſe; for my bro- 
ther was under the neceſſity of car- 
rying his prize into Zante, which was 
then the rendezvous of the ſquadron 
he belonged to; and Zelmahide, con- 
{cious that there was no time to be loſt, 
ventured to diſcloſe to Edward her 
ſentiments. This ſhe did with con- 
ſiderable art, endeavouring to prevail 
upon him to put her and her children 
on ſhore, and to ſail for England with 
Zulmine: and it was in vain Edward 
attempted to convince her, that nei- 
ther his honour nor the rules of the 
ſervice would permit him to do 
this. Zelmahide now reproached 
and now implored; but honour and 


duty ſtrongly reſiſted her importu- 


nity. - The filent and modeſt elo- 


quence 
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quence of the young and lovely Zul- 
mine was infinitely more perſuaſive, 
and might, perhaps, have been too 
powerful for every objection, but that 
it was already known who were on 
board the Antiopa (my brother's ſhip, 
in which 1 was a midſhipman, was 
fo called), and the commander of 
the {quadron had begun a treaty with 
Azapheth, for the ranſom of Zelma— 
hide, Z:ulmine, his two children, and 

the ſlaves that belonged to them. 
Zulmine left the veſſel, drowned 
in tears, to attend Zelmahide, who 
dreaded her attractions, to the Haram 
of a man whom ſhe thought of with 
horror and diſguſt. My brother, the 
victim of honour, ſaw even the re- 
putation of an honourable action torn 
from bim, and he ſo highly reſented 
the conduct of his commanding offi- 
cer, that he determined to take the 
P 3 earlieſt 
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earlieſt occaſion of calling him to an 
account, We were ſoon to leave that 
port, and, ſoon aſter, thoſe ſeas. My 
brother, deſpair and rage in his heart, 
attempted vainly to conquer the pain 
he felt, by a more ſedulous applica- 
tion to his duty. He could not bear 
to go on ſhore, whither I was ſent 
with a party to procure ſtores for our 
ſhip. Engaged for two or three days 
in this occupation, I at length was 
told by a ſailor, who accompanied me, 
that a black ſlave had conſtantly fol- 
lowed me whenever I was in the mar- 
ket, and certainly had ſome deſign 
in it. I feared nothing from ſuch a 
perſon; and the next day, the man 
being pointed out to me, I accoſted 
| him. He bade me, in bad French, 
follow him out of the way of obſerva- 
tion; and then told me, that he came 
from Zelmahide, who, if I had cou, 
7 +1] | rage 
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rage to hazard it, had found the means, 
with the conſent of Zulmine, to put 
her into my hands: there was ſome 
danger, he ſaid, in the exploit, to 
thole within the Haram, but lit- 
tle to whoever ſhould receive the 
fair Zulmine without. I heſitated 
not a moment: I knew my brother's 
attachment to the beautiful Turk, and 
how much it had coſt him to relin— 
quiſh her. 1 cauſed the boat to be 
ready, which had before been em- 
ployed in carrying our ſea ſtock on 
board ; and at midnight I was to be 
under the walls of the houſe inhabited 
by the Sadar. I was to take with me 
an European dreſs, and wait, with two 
men well armed, the ſignal which the 
black ſlave aſſured me he would give. 
I was punttual to my appointment, 
with two brave fellows on whom I 
could depend; and exattly at the 

time 
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time we had agreed upon the ſig- 
nal was made, and a door opened not 
far from us, from which the negro ap- 
peared, and beckoned to us to follow 
him. I doubted, for a moment, whe- 
ther we were not betrayed to the ven- 
geance of the jealous Sadar: but it 
was no time for pulillanimous hefita- 


tion; we drew our ſabres, and, con- 


cealing them, entered the garden. 
Our guide walked ſilently before us, 
till we came among a group of cy- 
preſs and cedar trees, fo thick that no 
light penetrated among their boughs. 
Zelmahide and her trembling friend, 
now no longer her dreaded rival, 
waited for us. The former aſked ea- 
gerly for the clothes we had brought ; 
which having received, and retiring 
from our ſight with Zulmine, ſhe ſoon 
returned, and delivered into our care 
a beautiful boy of thirteen or four- 

teen, 
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teen, for ſuch Zulmine now ap— 
peared. A ſmall packet of her own 
clothes was then given to one of my 
men, and Zelmahide hurried from 
us, imploring us to loſe no time, but 
to fly as filently as we could, and 
haſten to embark. I know not if her 
terror, or that of our timid companion, 
was the greateſt: we regained the door, 
and haſtened towards our boat ; but 
before we were within hearing of the 
men whom we had left to guard it, 
a ſhot was fired after us: an! the 
ſame moment one of the boat's crew 
met us, and informed us that a party, 
whom they knew to be the Sadar's 
people, waited in conſiderable force 
to intercept our return, 

My trembling charge, who too well 
underſtood the cauſe of our alarm, 
was now fainting in my arms. There 
was not a moment for debate: I knew 


that 
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that a well-managed retreat alone 
could fave us, and 1 inſtantly deter- 
mined upon it. I bade the ſtrongeſt 
of my attendants take Zulmine in his 
arms, and we made our way to an 
houſe of public entertainment which 
I] had been uſed to frequent, where I 
told the Venetian who kept it, that 
the young mid{hipman, for as ſuch J 
was defirous Zulmine ſhould paſs, 
had been hurt by an accident, and 
that a few hours repoſe were neceſ- 
ſary. At the ſame time I related, that 
the poor boy had diſobliged his com- 
mander by a youthful indiſcretion, and 
that I wiſhed to keep him on ſhore 
till I could appeaſe my brother's an- 
ger. The cunning ltalian was not to 
be ſo impoſed upon: he came to me 
ſoon after, and ſpoke thus—* Sir, I 
know that the perſon you would paſs 


upon me for the junior officer of an 
Engliſh 
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Engliſh ſhip is a Turkiſh lady, whom 
you have ſtolen from the Haram of 
the Sadar.” He ſaw my ſurpriſe and 
vexation.—“ It is no matter,“ con- 
tinued he, “ how I have diſcovered 
this; I have no intention of betray- 
ing you; on the contrary, my natural 
deteſtation of the Turks would en- 
gage me to aſſiſt you, if I had not a 
great affection for the Engliſh : but 
there are impediments to your getting 
your prize ſafe on board, which it 
will be impoſſible for you to ſurmount 
without my aſliſtance.” —I found the 
man wanted money, and I gave him 
all I had, with promiſes of more, He 
then convinced me that the danger was 
by no means imaginary ; and, in the 
true ſpirit of Venetian contrivance, 
engaged to deliver us from it, and to 
conduct the lovely fugitive ſafe on 
þoard the Antiopa, if I would leave 

the 
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the management of the whole to | 
him. | 
Accordingly he cauſed a long and 
large baſket to be brought into his 
| houſe, ſuch as vegetables and fruit 
| are conveyed to market in; and early 
| ö in the morning poor Zulmine being 
| deprived of her newly-worn uniform, 
and wrapt in a light dreſs of her own, 
| was depoſited on a bed of leaves with- 
in this baſket: ſhe was then covered 
as lightly as poſhble with vegetables 
and the whole ſhadowed with boughs 
of cedar and plantain, as if to ſecure | 
the fruit from the heat of the ſun | 
during their paſſage to the ſhip. Two 
other baſkets were furniſhed in the 
ſame way ; and then every thing be- 
ing ready, my men, and others pro- 
vided by the Venetian, were diretted 
| to carry them to the boats as ſea 


ſtock. for .the Engliſh ſhips, which 
2 were 
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were on the point of leaving the har- 
bour. 

The precious cargo contained in the 
firſt baſket was conſigned to the care 
of my brave comrades, and I at length 
ſaw it ſafely depoſited in the boat, 
though the ſhore was lined with parties 
of Turks, who were, I knew, the 
people of the Sadar, and who waited 
on purpole to intercept Zulmine. 

Imagine what was my joy to ſee 
her ſafely on board; yet, even there, 
great precaution was neceſſary. My 
brother was at variance with the com- 
modore, and it was certain that he 
would try to compel him to relinquiſh 
Zulmine, ſhould he know of her be— 
ing in the Antiopa. The people, in 
general, loved their captain with 
great affection; but to leave as little 
as poſſible to chance, the ſteward and 
clerk were let into the ſecret, and 
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Zulmine was conveyed into the cap- 
tain's cabin in her vegetable cradle, 
even before her lover knew ſhe was 
in his ſhip. 

It would not be eaſy to deſcribe 
the mingled emotions which we all 
felt while the covering, under which 
the poor fugitive had remained al- 
moſt four hours, was removed. She 
had ſuffered confiderably from heat 
and confinement, but in a few days 
was perfectly recovered, and reſumed 
her accuſtomed lovelineſs. My bro- 
ther and ſhe were united, as ſoon as 
they arrived at an Engliſh port; and 
the fair Turk was inſtructed in the 
Chriſtian religion and ſoon aſter bap- 
tized, though ſtill retaining her former 
name. They have ſince enjoyed the 
moſt perfect felicity, during the ſhort 
intervals of the ſervice which my bro- 
ther is allowed. About three months 
1 ago, 
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ago, he prevailed on my mother to ac- 
company Zulmine, who 1s now fixed 
in the cottage of the foreſt, and where 
our general happineſs (for my mo- 
ther dotes on her daughter-in-law) 
can hardly admit of any addition, 
though our ſhort-lived pleaſures on 
ſhore will be greatly increaled by the 
acquaintance we have now made. 

Thus ended Mr. Airfley*s little 
narrative; but the adventure of the 
young party was the ſubjed of ſome 
days*' converſation, and of a flight 
reproof, 

Julius, who arrived a day or two 
afterwards to return with them to 
Southampton, was, of courſe, told of 
their little night ramble, and the ſtory 
of the fair Zulmine was related to 
him. Many queſtions occurred from 
a ſenſible and intelligent boy, as to the 
manners ſo different from thoſe of his 

22 country, 
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country, which were repreſented in 
this ſtory. 

Julius. I ſhould imagine that a 
Turk muſt be a very unhappy fellow. 
What can a man do with himſelf 
who never reads, or hunts, or has the 
amuſements ſuch as we have? 

Mrs. Belmour. Your inquiry 1s 
very natural. They are ſo ſenſible 
| of the tedium of life that they take 
| opiate to obtain a fort of tempo- 
| rary inſenſibility. Their govern- 
ment, which 1s deſpotic, does not 
allow any printing preſſes within its 
dominion, and of courſe the means 
that have enlightened the reſt of the 
world are loſt to them, Their re- 
ligion teaches them to look with ab- 
horrence on Chriſtians, and I am 
ſorry to ſay, that, in too many in- 
ſtances, Chriſtians act ſo as to Juſtify 
in a great degree their averſion, 

Julius. 
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Julius. The Arabian Nights are 
founded on Turkiſh manners—but 
they are very improbable. 

Mrs. Belmour. Many people are 
highly delighted with thoſe wild hiſ- 
tories, but J cannot ſay I could ever 
admire them. I ſee no moral in 
them, and what I cannot for a mo- 
ment believe as a narrative, while it 
leaves no moral impreſſion on my 
mind, does not at all intereſt me. 

Mary. I don't feel much delight 
in hearing about pearls as big as eggs, 
and rubies as big as melons. I think 
it a great deal more delightful to read 
hiſtories that are true, or like truth, 
and deſcriptions reſembling what one 
lees every day. 

Mrs. Belmour. Such for example 
as a foreſt, where young ladies loſe 
themſelves, or meadows with ſhep- 


herds and ſhepherdeſles, 
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Sophia. That puts me in mind of 
a ſonnet which Charlotte gave me 
yeſterday. 

Mrs. Belmour. What does it re- 
late to? Can you repeat it? 

Sophia, It is addreſſed to the 
New Foreſt, which is called Sonnet 
to Ytene. 

Mrs. Belmour, Ytene is the name 
given in the old records to the tract 
now called the New Foreſt.—But 
come, let us have the verſes I ſup- 
pole you have Mils Amiel's leave to 
read them to your friend ? 

Sophia. Oh! yes; ſhe told me ſhe 
had no objettion. 


SONNET TO THE FOREST YTENE. 


Along thy wood-lanes wild, or ſhrubby lawns, 
Or hollow dells, or glens befringed with thorn ; 
Where from its ferny lair, at early morn, 
The foreſter alarms the timid fawn, 
F | I would 
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E would 'twere mine to wander; —or when fade 
The gleams of evening into ſhadowy night : 
What time on many a ſtem or graſſy blade 

The glow-worm hangs her fairy emerald light, 
I would behold the moon-beams fall among 
The far retiring trees, and lengthening glades, 
And liſten the low wind, that thro' the ſhades 
Conveys the night bird's ſoft love-laboured fong : 
For here the ſoul unruffled feels its powers, 


And ſeeks the Hermit Peace within his foreſt 
bowers, 


After the family of Mr. Airſley left 
the neighbourhood of Southampton, 
the beautiful and amiable Zulmine 
was happy to ſupply the deficiencies 
of her education by frequent viſits to 
the ſtudious circle at Mrs. Belmour's; 
and thoſe who compoled it, were in 
their turn delighted to hear from her 
accounts of the people and places ſhe 
had ſeen, ſo unlike what they had 
been accuſtomed to ; while the mild- 
neſs of her manners and the ſoftneſs 


of 
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of her heart ſeemed to convince them 
that ſenſe and goodneſs may be the 
product of every part of the world. 
About two years after their ramble in 
the foreſt had ſo unexpeRtedly en- 
larged their acquaintance, Miſs Amiel 
was married to Mr, Charles Airſley, 
then made a commander ; and Sophia, 
frequently a viſitor, delighted to talk 
over the circumſtances of their firſt 
accidental meeting. 
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In two Volumes, Second Edition. Includ- 
ing the Song by Charles Arnold, ſet to Mu- 
fic by Mr. Bemetzrieder - - - 


„The Song may be had ſeparate, price 


5. THEOPHA; or, Memoirs of a Greek 
Slave, as related by her Lover, Envoy from 
the Court of France to the Sublime Porte. 
In Two Volumes. Altered from the French, 
by Felix Ellia, Eſquire, Author of The 
Norman Banditti .- - - 


. 
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BOOKS PRINTED FOR SAMPSON LOW, 


6. EMILY DUNDORNE ; or, The Ef- 
fects of Early Impreſſions, A Novel, in 
Three Volumes, by Mrs. Thomſon, Author 
of Robert and Adela de Montfort—Exceſ- 
ſive Senſibility— Fatal F ä * 
rinths of Life, &c. - - 


7. SELECT EPIGRAMS, With Occa- 
ſional Notes, Two Volumes, (under the Di- 
rection of a Member of the Univerſity of 
Cambrid ge.) This Collection contains near 
700 Engliſh Epigrams - =- =<- « 


8. The AGE of CHIVALRY,; or, 
Friendſhip of other Times : Tranſlated 
from the French of A r in One 
Volume - 


9. ISIDORA of GALLICIA, A Novel, 
by Mrs. Hugill, Two Volumes 2 


For Youth. 


10. FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS 
for the Uſe of Young Children, interſperſed 
with Stories and adorned with Cuts, By 
Harriet Mandeville, Two Volumes — 


The PRETTY PILGRIM - 
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In the Prefs. 
ALBERT; 
OR, 


THE WILDS OF STRATHNAVERN, 


By Mrs, HELME, 


AUTHOR OF THE COTTAGE ON THE MOOR, &c, 


Aiſe preparing for the Preſs, 
LETTERS 
OP 


A SOLITARY WANDERER, 


By CHARLOTTE SMITH, 


_ -_— 
——__ — —D— — — = —_— — —_— — — - ——— — 0 — — — 
—— — — = — — — — - 


